THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  GENERAL  GRANT. 


ON  Christmas  Eve,  1883,  General  Grant 
seemed  to  himself  and  to  the  world  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  man.  He  was  sixty- 
one  years  of  age,  full  of  mental  vigor,  and 
physically  as  strong,  if  not  as  active,  as  he 
had  ever  been.  He  was  engaged  in  business 
that  brought  him  in  an  ample  income,  and  he 
told  his  intimate  friends  that  he  was  worth  a 
million  of  dollars.  He  passed  that  evening  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance  and  went  home 
in  a cab  about  midnight.  As  he  alighted  he 
turned  to  hand  the  driver  a fare,  and  in  doing 
this  his  foot  slipped  on  the  ice,  for  the  weather 
was  cold  and  wet,  and  the  rain  froze  on  the 
pavement.  He  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
unable  to  rise.  The  driver  got  down  from,  the 
box  to  assist  him,  but  the  General  was  suffering 
acutely,  and  the  man  was  obliged  to  call  for 
help  from  within  doors.  A servant  came  out, 
and  General  Grant  was  carried  up  the  steps 
into  his  house,  which  he  was  never  to  leave 
again  a well  man. 

The  family  at  the  time  consisted  only  of 
Mrs.  Grant  and  a young  niece,  with  the  ser- 
vants. Mrs.  Grant  was  naturally  very  much 
alarmed,  but  the  General  declared  that  the 
injury  was  not  serious,  and  although  he  was 
almost  senseless  from  pain  he  refused  to  allow 
a medical  man  to  be  summoned.  In  the  morn- 
ing his  son  Ulysses,  who  lived  near,  was 
brought,  and  he  at  once  sent  for  Dr.  Fordyce 
Barker,  the  family  physician,  who  pronounced 
the  case  one  that  required  surgical  treatment, 
and  called  in  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Stimson.  The 
injury  was  thought  to  be  the  rupture  of  a 
muscle  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  and 
although  after  the  first  few  days  the  suffering 
was  less,  any  quick  or  sudden  movement 
of  the  limb  was  so  painful  that  the  General 
was  unable  to  move  in  his  bed  without  assist- 
ance ; he  did  not  leave  it  for  weeks.  A few 
days  after  the  fall  he  suffered  an  attack  of 
pleurisy,  which  also  at  first  occasioned  excruci- 
ating pain,  but  was  not  absolutely  dangerous. 

The  effects  of  this  accident  detained  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  the  house  many  weeks,  but  after 
a while  he  was  able  to  hobble  about  on 
crutches,  and  in  March  he  went,  by  the  advice 
of  his  physicians,  to  Washington  and  Fortress 
Monroe.  By  this  time  his  general  health  was 
greatly  improved,  but  the  weakness  in  his  leg 
and  hip  continued,  and  the  unusual  confine- 
ment somewhat  affected  his  spirits,  though 
not  his  temper  or  his  intellect.  He  was  the 
most  patient  of  sufferers,  the  most  equable  of 


prisoners.  Hosts  of  friends  among  the  most 
distinguished  people  of  the  country  gathered 
around  him  wherever  he  went,  and  their  so- 
ciety, always  one  of  his  greatest  delights,  now 
cheered  the  tedium  and  allayed  the  suffering 
of  the  invalid.  In  April  he  returned  to  New 
York  and  was  able  to  drive  his  own  horse  and 
to  attend  army  reunions.  He  went,  however, 
to  no  private  entertainments.  His  affairs 
seemed  still  very  prosperous,  and  he  hoped 
soon  to  recover  entirely  from  the  effects  of 
his  fall. 

I had  been  absent  from  the  country  during 
the  winter,  but  returned  late  in  April,  and  at 
once  saw  much  of  my  old  chief.  I found  him 
cheerful  and  uncomplaining,  going  to  his  of- 
fice daily  on  business,  interested  in  politics 
and  affairs.  The  Presidential  election  was 
approaching,  and  although  he  never  spoke  of 
such  a possibility,  many  of  his  political  friends 
thought  the  prospect  of  his  nomination  very 
bright.  Every  day  revealed  apparently  irre- 
concilable differences  among  the  adherents  of 
other  candidates,  and  the  party  and  the  coun- 
try, not  a few  believed,  were  turning  again  to 
him  who  had  twice  been  the  head  of  the 
State.  He,  however,  responded  to  no  such 
intimations,  and  never  said  even  to  his  family 
that  he  desired  or  expected  a return  to  public 
station.  Any  expression  that  ever  fell  from 
him  on  the  subject  was  to  repress  or  repel  the 
suggestion.  He  was  resting  from  national 
cares,  and  in  the  unwonted  enjoyment  of  a 
private  competence.  He  told  me  that  in  Decem- 
ber for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  a bank 
account  from  which  he  could  draw  as  freely 
as  /he  desired.  He  was  generous  in  gifts  to  his 
children,  but  never  luxurious  in  his  personal 
habits.  He  had  only  two  expenses  of  his  own, — 
his  horses  and  his  cigars. 

When  General  Grant  returned  from  Europe 
in  1879  his  entire  fortune  amounted  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  income  of 
this  sum  just  paid  his  expenses  at  the  hotel 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Grant  occupied  two  rooms. 
He  kept  no  carriage.  Finding  that  he  could 
not  live  in  New  York  suitably  to  his  position, 
he  began  to  consider  what  other  residence  he 
should  select  or  what  means  of  support.  His 
son  Ulysses  was  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  with  Ferdinand  Ward  and  James  D. 
Fish,  and  supposed  he  had  accumulated  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  offered  to  re- 
ceive his  father  as  a partner  in  his  profits. 
General  Grant  would  not  consent  to  this,  but 
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proposed  to  invest  his  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  business  and  become  an  actual 
partner.  Ward  and  Fish  concurred,  and  in 
1880  General  Grant  was  admitted  as  a special 
partner  in  the  firm  of  “ Grant  and  Ward.” 

He  was  never,  however,  actively  engaged 
in  its  affairs.  His  name  was  used  and  he  gave 
his  money,  but  others  did  the  business.  Ward 
in  reality  acted  for  the  firm,  made  the  invest- 
ments, drew  the  cheques,  received  the  de- 
posits, and  disposed  of  them.  General  Grant 
was  assured  that  the  investments  were  prop- 
er, and,  utterly  unaccustomed  as  he  was 
to  business,  he  inquired  little  further.  Once 
or  twice  he  thought  he  had  reason  to  say 
that  the  firm  must  have  no  dealings  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  and  he  said  so  promptly. 
He  declared  that  his  position  as  ex-Presi- 
dent  made  it  improper  and  impossible  for 
a firm  of  which  he  was  a member  to  have 
such  dealings ; and  Ward  assured  him  that 
there  were  none.  The  apparent  returns  from 
the  business  were  enormous,  but  General 
Grant  knew  that  scores  of  bankers  and  bro- 
kers around  him  had  made  as  rapid  for- 
tunes as  he,  and  was  not  surprised.  He  put 
all  his  available  capital  into  the  bank,  and 
many  of  his  friends  and  relatives  invested  or 
deposited  with  it.  One  of  his  sons  was  a 
partner,  another  had  become  an  agent  of  the 
firm,  and  their  father  had  all  confidence  in 
their  integrity  and  capacity. 

But  suddenly  out  of  the  clear  sky  came  the 
thunderbolt.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the  6th 
of  May,  1884,  General  Grant  went  from  his 
house  in  Sixty-sixth  street,  supposing  himself 
a millionaire.  When  he  arrived  at  his  place 
of  business  in  Wall  street  he  found  he  was 
ruined.  As  he  entered  his  office  he  was 
met  by  his  son  Ulysses,  who  said  at  once : 
“ Father,  you  had  better  go  home.  The 
bank  has  failed”;  but  the  General  went  in 
and  waited  awhile.  I happened  to  visit  bim 
that  day  about  noon,  and  found  him  alone. 
After  a moment  he  said  to  me  gravely  enough, 
but  calmly : “ We  are  all  ruined  here.”  I was 
astounded  at  the  news,  and  he  continued: 
“ The  bank  has  failed.  Mr.  Ward  cannot  be 
found.  The  securities  are  locked  up  in  the 
safe,  and  he  has  the  key.  No  one  knows 
where  he  is.” 

He  could  not  at  that  time  have  known  the 
event  more  than  half  an  hour.  In  a few 
moments  he  got  into  a carriage  and  was 
driven  home.  He  never  returned  to  Wall 
street. 

The  world  knows  that  he  gave  up  all  that 
was  his.  The  story  of  the  debt  to  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt into  which  he  was  inveigled  is  pitiful. 
Ferdinand  Ward  had  come  to  him  on  Sunday 
the  4th  of  May  and  represented  that  the 


Marine  Bank,  where  Grant  and  Ward  had 
large  deposits,  was  in  danger,  but  that 
speedy  assistance  would  enable  it  to  over- 
come the  difficulty.  The  assistance,  however, 
must  be  immediate  if  they  would  save  them- 
selves. He  urged  General  Grant  to  obtain  at 
once  a loan  of  $150,000  for  this  pur- 
pose ; and  Sunday  though  it  was,  the  old 
warrior  sallied  out  at  the  instance  of  the 
partner,  who  knew  at  that  moment  that 
all  the  fortunes  of  General  Grant  had  been 
lost  through  his  means.  He  went  first  to 
Mr.  Victor  Newcomb,  who  was  not  at  home, 
and  then  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  who 
at  once  agreed  to  let  General  Grant  have 
his  cheque  for  $150,000  without  security. 
He  said  that  he  had  never  done  such  a thing 
before,  but  he  would  do  it  for  General  Grant. 
The  General  expected  to  return  the  money 
immediately ; he  wanted  it  only  to  enable  the 
Marine  Bank  to  find  time  to  collect  its  loans. 
Ward  had  assured  him,  and  he  repeated  to 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  that  there  were  securities  for 
more  than  a million  of  dollars  in  the  vaults  of 
Grant  and  Ward. 

The  first  thing  General  Grant  did  when  the 
failure  was  known  was  to  make  over  all  his 
individual  property  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt.  In  this 
act  Mrs.  Grant  afterwards  joined,  waiving  her 
right  of  dower.  The  house  in  which  they  lived 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Grant.  Three  years  before  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  subscribed 
to  purchase  her  a home,  and  the  building  in 
Sixty-sixth  street  was  selected ; but  there  was 
a mortgage  on  the  property  which  the  holders 
refused  to  cancel.  It  was  a good  investment, 
and  they  preferred  to  retain  it.  The  price  of 
the  house  was  $98,000,  and  the  mortgage  was 
for  $50  ,000 ; so  $48,000  only  was  paid,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  sum  subscribed  was  de- 
posited with  Grant  and  Ward,  to  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  bonds.  Ward,  as  the  ac- 
tive member  of  the  firm,  was  commissioned  to 
make  the  purchase.  He  reported  having  done 
so,  received  the  money,  and  the  interest  was 
regularly  paid.  But  after  the  failure  it  was 
discovered  that  the  purchase  had  never  been 
made.  There  was  therefore  a mortgage  on 
the  property  which  could  not  be  redeemed. 
The  library  and  the  rare  contents  of  the  house 
were,  however,  made  over  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Trust  Fund 
of  $250,000  raised  for  General  Grant,  the 
interest  of  which  was  devoted  to  his  bene- 
fit, had  been  invested  in  the  bonds  of  a 
company  which  at  this  juncture  suspended 
payment.  The  fund  was  guaranteed  by  the 
E.  D.  Morgan  estate,  but  from  some  tech- 
nicality of  the  law  the  guarantors  could  not 
pay  the  deficient  interest  until  the  com- 
pany had  been  six  months  in  default ; this 
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resource  therefore  failed  entirely  for  the  time. 
The  last  payment  had  been  deposited  with 
Grant  and  Ward,  and  of  course  was  lost. 

General  Grant  was  as  brave,  however,  as 
under  all  circumstances,  and  though  regretting 
the  loss  of  fortune  for  himself  and  his  sons,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  had  suffered  through 
their  means,  he  was  as  yet  free  from  any 
acute  humiliation.  He  himself  was  ruined; 
one  son  was  a partner  in  the  wreck  and  the 
liabilities ; another,  the  agent  of  the  firm,  was 
bankrupt  for  half  a million ; his  youngest  son 
on  the  3d  of  May  had  deposited  all  his 
means,  about  $80,000,  in  the  bank  of  his 
father  and  brother,  and  the  bank  suspended 
payment  on  the  6th ; his  daughter  had  made 
a little  investment  of  $12,000  with  the  firm; 
one  sister  had  put  in  $5,000,  another  $25,000; 
a nephew  had  invested  a few  thousands,  the 
savings  of  a clerkship ; and  other  personal 
friends  invested  more  largely.  It  was  pain- 
ful and  mortifying  that  all  these  should  lose 
in  this  way,  but  still  there  was  no  thought 
of  personal  disgrace. 

But  after  a day  or  two  came  out  the  shame- 
ful story  of  craft  and  guile  in  all  its  horrible 
proportions,  and  it  was  seen  that  his  honored 
name  had  been  used  to  entice  and  decoy 
hosts  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  to  their 
own  injury  and  General  Grant’s  discredit. 
Imputations  were  even  cast  on  the  fame  that 
belonged  to  the  country ; and  this  blow  was 
the  most  terrible  that  General  Grant  ever  en- 
dured. The  shock  of  battle  was  less  tremen- 
dous, the  mortal  agony  was  less  acute. 

There  seemed,  too,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  be  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  say.  He  was 
indeed  through  life  always  able  to  remain 
silent,  but  the  task  was  harder  now  than  amid 
the  abuse  directed  against  him  during  the  war, 
or  the  detraction  and  calumnies  of  political 
campaigns.  His  own  fair  fame,  his  honor 
as  a man,  the  honor  of  his  children, — all  were 
assailed  ; all  discussed,  doubted,  defiled  by  the 
tongues  of  a careless  and  censorious  world. 
The  glory  which  had  been  likened  to  that  of 
Washington  was  obscured.  He  never  spoke 
of  this  even  to  those  closest  and  dearest,  but 
none  the  less  they  knew  that  the  wound  was 
eating  into  his  soul.  This  sorrow  was  a cancer 
indeed. 

After  a time  the  clouds  were  lifted  a little, 
and  the  world  seemed  satisfied,  at  least  in 
part,  that  his  honor  was  untarnished.  He 
breathed  freer  now ; but  still  the  accusations 
were  hurled  against  his  children  ; and  for  him, 
for  whom  the  family  relations  were  absolutely 
the  profoundest  and  most  intimate  of  his  na- 
ture, this  was  anguish  intolerable. 

His  bodily  health  was  soon  affected,  though 
not  yet  conspicuously.  He  did  not  grow  openly 


worse,  but  he  ceased  to  grow  better.  His 
lameness  did  not  mend.  His  strength  did  not 
increase.  He  was  not  morose,  but  hardly  so 
cheerful  as  was  his  wont,  although  too  brave  to 
be  willing  to  seem  cast  down.  But  he  was  in- 
dignant to  the  core  at  those  who  had  injured 
him  and  his  fame  and  his  sons. 

At  first  he  was  distressed  even  for  money 
for  household  expenses.  Eighty  dollars  in  his 
pocket-book  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  dol- 
lars in  cash  belonging  to  Mrs.  Grant  were  all 
he  had  to  live  on.  If  two  friends,  one  a man 
he  had  never  seen  and  the  other  a foreigner, 
had  not  come  to  his  relief,  General  Grant 
must  have  suffered  actual  want  for  a while. 
The  very  cheques  paid  out  to  tradesmen  a few 
days  before  the  failure  were  dishonored.  He 
was  penniless  in  the  house  that  was  crowded 
with  his  trophies. 

But,  four  days  after  the  6th  of  May  an  un- 
known countryman,  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  of 
Lansingburg,  New  York,  wrote  to  General 
Grant  and  offered  to  lend  him  $1000  on  his 
note  for  twelve  months,  without  interest,  with 
the  option  of  renewal  at  the  same  rate.  He 
inclosed  a cheque  for  $500,  “on  account,”  he 
said,  “ of  my  share  for  services  ending  April, 
1865,”  and  General  Grant  gratefully  accepted 
the  offer. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Romero,  the 
Mexican  minister,  who  had  been  a valued 
friend  from  the  period  when  the  French  were 
driven  from  Mexico,  came  on  from  Washing- 
ton, and  insisted  on  lending  him  $1000.  At 
first  the  General  declined  the  offer,  but  Mr. 
Romero  suddenly  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
his  cheque  for  $1000  on  the  table.  But  for 
these  succors  the  man  who  had  dined  with 
half  the  kings  of  the  earth  would  have  wanted 
money  to  buy  bread  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren. 

For  it  was  not  only  himself  and  Mrs. 
Grant  who  were  to  be  supported,  but  two 
of  his  sons  and  their  families.  Ulysses  went 
to  live  with  his  father-in-law,  the  Hon.  J.  B. 
Chaffee,  who  was  a man  of  means ; but  Gen- 
eral Grant  must  maintain  the  others,  for,  until 
released  by  their  creditors,  they  could  not 
even  go  into  business.  Mrs.  Grant,  however, 
owned  two  little  houses  in  Washington,  and 
she  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  W.  McLean,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  she  knew  was  buying  prop- 
erty at  the  capital.  Mr.  McLean  was  a stanch 
personal  friend  of  General  Grant,  although  a 
political  opponent,  and  Mrs.  Grant  asked  him 
at  this  crisis  to  purchase  her  houses,  telling  him 
that  she  needed  money  for  the  absolute  living 
expenses  of  the  family.  Mr.  McLean  at  once 
directed  his  agent  to  purchase  the  houses, 
whether  they  were  needed  or  not,  and  to  pay 
the  market  price.  This  timely  act  relieved  the 
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family  from  their  immediate  anxieties.  The 
generous  loan  of  Mr.  Romero  was  repaid ; 
the  dishonored  cheques  for  household  expenses 
were  redeemed,  and  enough  was  left  to  live 
on  during  the  summer. 

As  early  as  December,  1883,  the  editors  of 
The  Century  magazine  had  inquired  of  me 
whether  General  Grant  could  not  be  induced  to 
write  about  one  or  two  of  his  battles  for  their 
series  of  papers  on  the  war,  mentioning  Shiloh 
and  the  Wilderness.  I laid  the  matter  before 
him,  but  he  was  disinclined  to  attempt  the 
unfamiliar  task.  The  editors,  however,  re- 
newed their  solicitations.  After  the  failure  of 
Grant  and  Ward  they  addressed  me  a letter, 
saying : “ The  country  looks  with  so  much 
regret  and  sympathy  upon  General  Grant’s 
misfortune  that  it  would  gladly  welcome  the 
announcement  and  especially  the  publication 
of  material  relating  to  him  or  by  him,  con- 
cerning a part  of  his  honored  career  in  which 
every  one  takes  pride.  It  would  be  glad,” 
they  said,  “ to  have  its  attention  diverted  from 
his  present  troubles,  and  no  doubt  such  diver- 
sion of  his  own  mind  would  be  welcome  to 
him.” 

He  was  touched  by  the  tone  of  the  commu- 
nication, but  shrank  at  first  from  presenting 
himself  to  the  public  at  this  juncture,  prefer- 
ring absolute  withdrawal  and  retirement. 
When  I conveyed  his  reply,  I spoke  of  the 
complete  financial  ruin  that  had  overtaken 
him.  The  editors  at  once  inquired  whether  a 
pecuniary  inducement  might  not  have  weight, 
and  made  an  offer  to  him  for  two  articles  on 
any  of  his  battles  which  he  might  select.  His 
necessities  decided  him.  The  modern  Belisa- 
rius  did  not  mean  to  beg. 

In  June  he  went  to  Long  Branch  for  the 
summer,  and  soon  afterwards  sent  for  me  and 
showed  me  a few  pages  he  had  written,  and 
called  an  article.  The  fragment  was  terse  and 
clear,  of  course,  like  almost  everything  he 
wrote,  but  too  laconic  and  compact,  I knew, 
to  suit  the  editorial  purpose;  it  would  not 
have  filled  three  pages  of  the  magazine.  I 
urged  him  to  expand  it. 

“ But  why  write  more  ? ” he  asked.  “ I have 
told  the  story.  What  more  is  there  to  say  ? ” 

I begged  him  to  go  into  detail,  to  explain 
his  purposes  and  movements,  to  describe  the 
commanders,  to  give  pictures  of  the  country ; 
and  he  seized  the  idea,  and  developed  the 
sketch  into  a more  protracted  effort.  It  was 
copied  by  his  eldest  son,  who  carried  it  to  the 
editors,  one  of  whom  at  once  came  to  see  him, 
and  asked  him  to  still  further  extend  his  article 
by  including  topics  covered  by  him  in  the 
interview.  He  consented  again,  and  the  paper 
became  the  elaborate  one  — elaborate  for  its 
author — which  appeared  in  The  Century 


for  February,  1885.  This  was  General  Grant’s 
first  attempt  at  anything  like  literary  or  his- 
torical composition. 

He  at  once  became  interested  in  the  work. 
The  occupation  had,  indeed,  distracted  him 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  the  thoughts  of  his  old  companions 
and  campaigns  brought  back  pleasanter  recol- 
lections. He  agreed  to  prepare  still  another 
article.  His  first  theme  had  been  the  battle 
of  Shiloh;  the  second  was  the  Vicksburg 
Campaign  and  Siege.  If  he  had  been  too  con- 
cise at  the  start,  he  was  now  inclined  to  be  more 
than  full,  and  covered  two  hundred  pages 
of  manuscript  in  a few  weeks.  As  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  he  had  begun  to  write, 
the  story  spread  that  he  was  preparing  his 
memoirs,  and  half  the  prominent  publishers 
in  the  country  made  him  offers.  Again  he 
sent  for  me,  and  said  he  felt  inclined  to  write 
a book;  but  that  as  my  own  history  of  his 
campaigns  had  been  composed  with  his 
concurrence,  and  with  the  expectation  that 
it  would  take  the  place  of  all  he  would  have 
to  say  on  the  subject,  he  thought  it  right 
to  consult  me.  He  wanted  also  to  employ 
the  material  I had  collected  and  arranged  in 
it,  and  to  use  the  work  as  authority  for  figures 
and  for  such  facts  as  his  own  memory  would 
not  supply.  Besides  this,  he  wanted  my 
assistance  in  various  ways ; all  of  which  was 
arranged.  In  October  I went  to  live  at  his 
house. 

At  this  time  he  seemed  in  very  fair  health. 
He  was  crippled  and  unable  to  move  without 
crutches,  but  he  walked  out  alone,  and  he 
had  driven  me  once  or  twice  at  Long  Branch 
behind  his  own  horse.  He  gave  up  driving, 
however,  after  his  return  to  town.  But  he 
was  cheerful ; his  children  and  grandchildren 
were  a great  solace  to  him;  many  friends 
came  in  to  see  him  and  to  testify  their  un- 
diminished respect.  His  evenings  were  spent 
in  their  society  at  1 is  own  house,  for  he  never 
visited  again ; and  his  days  were  devoted  to 
his  literary  labor.  He  worked  often  five  and 
six,  and  sometimes  even  seven  hours  a day, 
and  he  was  a man  not  inclined  to  sedentary 
occupation.  The  four  papers  which  he  had 
promised  to  The  Century,  he  intended  to 
incorporate  afterwards,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, into  his  memoirs.  To  this  the  editors 
agreed.  Thus  General  Grant’s  book  grew  out 
of  his  articles  for  The  Century. 

In  October  he  complained  constantly  of 
pains  in  his  throat.  He  had  suffered  during 
the  summer  from  the  same  cause,  but  paid  no 
attention  to  the  symptoms  until  towards  the 
end  of  his  stay  at  Long  Branch,  when  Dr. 
De  Costa,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  paying 
him  a call,  examined  his  throat.  That  gentle- 
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man  urged  General  Grant  to  consult  the  most 
eminent  physicians  immediately  on  his  return 
to  New  York.  But  General  Grant  never 
nursed  himself,  and  it  was  nearly  a month 
before  he  acted  on  this  advice.  His  pains 
finally  became  so  frequent  and  so  acute  that 
Mrs.  Grant  persuaded  him  to  see  Dr.  Fordyce 
Barker,  who  instantly  said  if  the  case  were  his 
own  or  that  of  one  of  his  family,  he  should 
consult  Dr.  J.  H.  Douglas;  and  General 
Grant  went  the  same  day  to  Dr.  Douglas. 
This  was  on  the  2 2d  of  October. 

When  he  returned  he  said  the  physician 
had  told  him  that  his  throat  was  affected  by  a 
complaint  with  a cancerous  tendency.  He 
seemed  serious  but  not  alarmed,  though  it 
was  afterwards  learned  that  he  had  pressed 
Dr.  Douglas  for  close  information,  and  had 
detected  a greater  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  physician  than  the  family  at  first  dis- 
covered. Still  there  was  disquietude  and  even 
alarm, — the  terrible  word  cancer  was  itself 
almost  a knell. 

It  was  now  November,  and  all  through  this 
month  he  went  regularly  to  the  physician’s 
house,  about  two  miles  from  his  own,  taking 
the  street-car.  At  first  he  went  alone,  but 
after  a while  he  was  persuaded  to  take  a 
man-servant  with  him.  One  or  two  of  the 
family  called  on  Dr.  Douglas  to  make  further 
inquiry,  and  the  response  awakened  further 
solicitude.  The  pains  did  not  decrease,  and 
the  extraction  of  four  teeth  greatly  aggravated 
the  nervous  condition.  He  went  to  a den- 
tist to  have  one  tooth  taken  out,  but  his 
fortitude  was  such  that  the  operator  was 
doubtless  deceived,  and  proposed  the  extrac- 
tion of  three  others,  and  the  shock  to  the 
General’s  system  was  one  from  which  he  did 
not  recover  for  weeks. 

As  the  weather  became  colder  the  disease 
was  further  aggravated  by  the  exposure  to 
which  he  was  subjected  in  the  street-car;  yet 
for  a long  time  he  refused  to  go  by  the  carriage. 
It  required  much  urging  to  induce  him  to  take 
this  precaution,  but  he  was  finally  persuaded. 
In  December  his  pains  became  still  more  ex- 
cruciating; he  could  not  swallow  without 
torture,  and  his  sufferings  at  table  were  intense. 
He  was  obliged  to  use  liquid  food  and  to 
avoid  acids  altogether.  I shall  always  recall 
his  figure  as  he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
his  head  bowed  over  his  plate,  his  mouth  set 
grimly,  his  features  clinched  in  the  endeavor 
to  conceal  the  expression  of  pain,  especially 
from  Mrs.  Grant,  who  sat  at  the  other  end. 
He  no  longer  carved  or  helped  the  family, 
and  at  last  was  often  obliged  to  leave  before 
the  meal  was  over,  pacing  the  hall  or  the 
adjoining  library  in  his  agony. 

At  this  time  he  said  to  me  that  he  had  no 
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desire  to  live  if  he  was  not  to  recover.  He 
preferred  death  at  once  to  lingering,  hopeless 
disease.  He  made  the  same  remark  to  several 
of  his  family.  For  a while  he  seemed  to  lose, 
not  courage,  yet  a little  of  his  hope,  almost 
of  his  grip  on  life.  He  did  not  care  to  write, 
nor  even  to  talk ; he  made  little  physical  ef- 
fort, and  often  sat  for  hours  propped  up  in  his 
chair,  with  his  hands  clasped,  looking  at  the 
blank  wall  before  him,  silent,  contemplating 
the  future ; not  alarmed,  but  solemn,  at  the 
prospect  of  pain  and  disease,  and  only  death 
at  the  end.  It  was  like  a man  gazing  into  his 
open  grave.  He  was  in  no  way  dismayed,  but 
the  sight  was  to  me  the  most  appalling  I have 
ever  witnessed : the  conqueror  looking  at  his  in- 
evitable conqueror;  the  stern  soldier,  to  whom 
armies  had  surrendered,  watching  the  approach 
of  that  enemy  to  whom  even  he  must  yield. 

But  the  apathy  was  not  long-lived;  the  in- 
difference to  his  book  was  soon  over.  Before 
long  he  went  to  work  with  renewed  vigor.  He 
enjoyed  his  labors  now,  and  quite  got  the  liter- 
ary fever  fora  while.  He  liked  to  have  his  pages 
read  aloud  to  the  family  in  the  evening,  so  that 
he  might  hear  how  they  sounded  and  receive 
their  comments.  He  worked,  however,  for  the 
most  part  from  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  until  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon, 
and  sometimes  again  later  in  the  day.  Once  in 
a while  General  Tower,  a comrade  in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  came  in  and  discussed  the  chapters 
describing  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  or  the 
march  on  Mexico.  Sometimes  Mr.  Chaffee 
listened  to  the  political  passages,  and  begged 
the  General  not  to  emasculate  them,  but  to 
say  all  he  thought  without  fear  or  favor. 

Daily  about  one  o’clock  he  was  interrupted 
by  his  grandchildren,  who  stopped  as  they 
passed  to  their  lunch,  and  looked  in  at  the 
open  door,  not  entering  till  he  saw  them  and 
summoned  them.  Their  prattle  and  kisses 
were  always  welcome,  and  made  me  think 
that  the  very  misfortune  which  brought  them 
to  his  house  had  its  compensations.  He  took 
a positive  pleasure  in  their  society,  and  when 
at  one  time  it  was  thought  that  they  disturbed 
his  labors,  and  they  were  told  not  to  visit  him, 
he  was  distressed  at  the  omission  and  revoked 
the  order.  They  came,  indeed,  like  a burst  of 
light  into  the  sick  man’s  study,  three  of  them, 
dancing,  gamboling,  laughing  — as  pretty  a 
brood  of  merry,  graceful  grandchildren  as  ever 
a conqueror  claimed  for  descendants,  or 
looked  upon  to  perpetuate  his  name.  Those 
were  happy  months,  at  times,  despite  the  anx- 
iety, until  the  anxiety  became  despair.  For 
although  the  doctors  had  warned  the  family, 
there  was  yet  hope  of  arresting,  if  not  of  cur- 
ing, the  disease,  and  a possibility  of  arresting 
it  for  years.  His  constitution  was  good;  he 
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came  of  a long-lived  stock ; his  nerve  and  will 
were  what  all  the  world  knows.  So  there  was 
hope ; not  with  so  much  foundation  as  could 
have  been  desired,  but  still  there  was  hope. 

I shall  never  forget  the  frolic  with  the  little 
ones  on  Christmas  Day.  They  all  came  to 
dinner,  and  the  two  youngest  sat  one  on  each 
side  of  him.  He  was  comparatively  free  from 
pain  at  that  time  ; indeed,  for  a month  or 
more  the  excruciating  tortures  came  only  at 
intervals ; and  on  this  day  he  took  his  own 
place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  The  babies 
were  allowed  to  talk  as  much  as  they  pleased, 
and  they  pleased  a great  deal.  They  monop- 
olized the  conversation,  and  when  their  mam- 
mas endeavored  to  check  them,  the  General 
interposed  and  declared  that  this  was  their 
day.  So  they  prattled  across  their  grandpapa, 
and  made  preposterous  attempts  at  jokes  in 
their  broken  English,  at  which  everybody 
laughed,  and  no  one  more  heartily  than  the 
great  warrior,  their  progenitor.  It  was  a de- 
licious morsel  of  sweet  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
bitter  care,  a gleam  of  satisfaction  in  the 
gloom  of  that  sad  winter,  with  its  fears,  and 
certainties  and  sorrows. 

N o one,  indeed,  can  understand  the  character 
of  General  Grant  who  does  not  know  the 
strength  of  his  regard  for  his  children.  It  was 
like  the  passion  of  a wild  beast  for  its  cubs, 
or  the  love  of  a mother  for  her  sucking  child, — 
instinctive,  unreasoning,  overweening ; yet, 
what  everyone  can  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate, natural,  and  in  this  grim  veteran  touch- 
ing in  the  extreme.  He  not  only  thought  his 
sons  able,  wise,  and  pure;  he  had  a trust  in 
them  that  was  absolute  and  child-like ; his 
affection  even  clouded  his  judgment  and 
turned  appreciation  into  admiration.  For  them 
he  would  have  sacrificed  fortune,  or  ease,  or 
even  his  fame ; for  them  he  did  endure  criti- 
cism and  censure,  and  underwent  physical 
fatigue  and  pain.  He  rose  from  his  death- 
bed to  work  for  them,  and  when  he  thought 
he  was  dying  his  utterances  were  about  his 
“boys.”  This  feeling,  lavished  on  his  own 
children,  reached  over  to  theirs.  No  parent 
ever  enveloped  his  entire  progeny  in  a more 
comprehensive  or  closer  regard;  none  ever 
felt  them  more  absolutely  a part  of  himself, 
his  own  offspring,  the  issue  of  his  reins. 

By  the  last  of  the  year  the  editors  of  The 
Century  had  received  three  of  his  papers  for 
their  magazine  and  announced  all  four  articles 
for  publication.  The  announcement  of  the 
series  had  been  followed  by  a large  increase 
in  their  sales.  The  editors,  thinking  at  least 
a part  of  this  due  to  his  name,  sent  him  in 
December  a cheque  for  one  thousand  dollars 
more  than  they  had  stipulated.  General 
Grant  at  first  intended  to  divide  this  sum 


between  his  two  daughters-in-'law  living  in 
the  house  with  him,  as  a Christmas  present. 
The  amount  would  have  been  very  accept- 
able to  those  ladies,  but  almost  immediately 
he  remembered  his  debt  to  Mr.  Wood,  his 
benefactor  of  the  ioth  of  May,  and  inclosed 
his  cheque  for  the  thousand  dollars  to  that 
gentleman,  stating  that  the  money  was  the 
result  of  his  first  earnings  in  literature.  Still 
later  General  Grant  received  from  the  Cen- 
tury another  thousand  dollars  in  addition 
to  the  sum  stipulated  for  the  fourth  article. 
This  cheque  was  the  last  he  ever  indorsed, 
and  the  payment,  beyond  his  expectations, 
gave  him  in  the  last  week  of  his  life  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  his  literary  efforts 
had  a high  market  value. 

About  Christmas  the  pecuniary  troubles  be- 
came more  complicated.  There  was  a possi- 
bility of  some  small  creditors  of  Grant  and  Ward 
attempting  to  levy  on  the  famous  swords  and 
presents  he  had  received  from  Congress  and 
the  States  and  foreign  potentates  and  cities. 
In  order  to  save  them  Mr.  Vanderbilt  pro- 
posed to  enforce  his  prior  claim.  Talk  of  this 
got  abroad  and  was  misunderstood. 

At  this  juncture  General  Sherman  was  in 
New  York,  and  of  course  visited  his  old  chief 
and  comrade.  I went  to  call  on  him  the  next 
day,  and  he  asked  me  about  the  possibility  of 
any  annoyance  to  General  Grant  on  this  score. 
He  was  extremely  anxious,  and  declared: 
“ Grant  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  this  new 
disgrace.”  He  would  share  his  own  income 
rather.  I did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  what  I 
knew,  even  to  him,  and  General  Sherman’s 
talk  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington excited  a great  and  general  sympathy. 
The  result  was  that  a number  of  General 
Grant’s  friends,  with  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field  at 
their  head,  began  to  raise  a fund  to  save  the 
hero  from  this  last  indignity.  A hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  were  to  be  subscribed  to  pay  off  the 
debt  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  who  it  was  supposed 
would  compromise  his  claim  for  that  amount. 

But  General  Grant  was  weary  of  the  re- 
peated efforts  to  aid  him.  Congress  had  failed 
to  place  him  on  the  retired  list.  A bill  for  this 
purpose  had  indeed  passed  the  Senate  at  the 
preceding  session,  but  President  Arthur,  it  was 
known,  would  veto  it,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
consistency,  having  vetoed  another  intended 
to  restore  General  Fitz  John  Porter  to  the 
army.  He  forgot,  apparently,  that  the  cases 
were  different.  General  Grant  himself  said, 
“ I have  not  been  court-martialed.”  Mr. 
Arthur  proposed,  it  is  true,  a pension,  but  this 
General  Grant  indignantly  declined  to  receive. 
He  disliked  to  appear  to  apply  for  public  or 
private  charity,  and  wrote  now  to  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt, informing  him  of  the  well-meant  efforts 
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in  his  behalf,  but  declaring  that  he  preferred 
not  to  avail  himself  of  them.  He  requested 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  exercise  his  legal  rights  and 
offer  for  sale  the  whole  of  General  Grant’s 
property  in  his  hands,  including  the  presents 
and  trophies  of  peace  and  war.  He  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  thwart  the  intentions  of  his 
other  friends  without  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt, as  their  efforts  would  enable  him  to 
cancel  his  debt  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  but  he  pre- 


guile of  a monster  in  craft,  who  selected  the 
people’s  hero  as  his  victim  and  his  decoy ; 
the  abandonment  of  the  property,  and  the 
surrender  — harder  still — of  those  monu- 
ments to  his  fame  which  his  deeds  had  won ; 
surrendered,  it  is  true,  to  the  nation,  which 
will  guard  them  sacredly,  as  it  will  the  fame 
of  which  they  are  the  symbol  and  the  seal. 

All  this  wore  on  the  frame  torn  by  disease 
and  the  spirit  racked  by  imputations,  thrown 
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ferred  that  the  debt  should  be  paid  by  the  sale 
of  the  property,  not  by  a new  subscription. 

Then  came  the  correspondence  which  has 
been  given  to  the  world : first  the  munifi- 
cent offer  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  to  makeover  all 
the  property  to  Mrs.  Grant,  only  providing 
that  the  presents  should  be  held  in  trust  dur- 
ing her  life  and  that  of  the  General,  to  be 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Government,  as 
souvenirs  of  the  glory  which  is  national ; 
then  the  letter  from  General  Grant,  accepting 
the  offer  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  disposition 
of  the  presents,  but  declining  to  receive  the 
return  of  the  property;  the  persistent  press- 
ure of  the  great  millionaire ; the  acceptance 
of  General  Grant  under  this  pressure  ; Mrs. 
Grant’s  letter  of  an  hour  afterwards  recalling 
the  acceptance,  written,  of  course,  with  Gen- 
eral Grant’s  sanction,  but  signed  by  Mrs. 
Grant  to  save  the  General  from  the  appear- 
ance of  discourtesy ; and  the  final  abandon- 
ment of  every  particle  of  property  he  had  in 
the  world  to  satisfy  a debt  incurred  at  the  in- 
stance and  through  the  outrageous  falsity  and 
Vol.  XXX.— 98. 


off,  it  is  true,  but  some  of  which  still  rankled, 
like  poisoned  arrows,  that  wound  though  they 
are  extracted ; all  this  told  on  that  body  which 
had  endured  so  many  sleepless  nights  and 
prolonged  marches,  which  had  suffered  fatigue 
and  hunger  and  watchings,  and  that  soul 
which  had  withstood  cares  and  responsibilities 
and  torturing  anxieties  such  as  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  no  other  man  in  our  time ; for  no 
other  bore  on  his  single  shoulders  the  weight 
of  the  destiny  of  a great  nation  at  the  very 
crisis  of  its  history;  no  other  stood  before  the 
enemy  and  the  country  and  the  world  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  hopes  and  fears  and  efforts 
of  a people  waiting  to  be  saved.  These  labors, 
endured  long  before,  told  now,  and  made  him 
less  able  to  withstand  the  shocks  of  fortune 
and  of  nature,  and  he  gradually  succumbed. 

When  the  extent  of  General  Grant’s  humilia- 
tion became  a common  story,  when  it  was 
disclosed  to  the  world  that  the  house  in  which 
he  lived  was  no  longer  his  own,  that  his  books 
and  furniture  were  held  on  sufferance,  that 
he  was  stripped  even  of  the  insignia  of  his 
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fame,  while  he  seemed  neglected  and  forgot- 
ten in  his  adversity  by  the  nation  he  had  done 
so  much  to  save,  then  even  his  stout  heart 
gave  way.  All  his  symptoms  were  aggravat- 
ed; his  pains  increased,  the  appalling  de- 
pression of  spirit  returned,  and  more  than  all, 
the  exhaustion  of  his  strength — far  greater 
than  the  disease  alone  could  at  that  stage 
have  produced  — occasioned  the  physicians 
as  well  as  the  family  the  most  painful  solici- 
tude. Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Douglas  had  as 
yet  retained  the  case  exclusively  in  their  own 
hands.  They  had  never  deceived  the  family, 
but  said  from  the  beginning  that  the  disease 
was  epithelial  cancer;  that  it  might  be  ar- 
rested, but  they  had  never  known  it  cured. 
Neither  Mrs.  Grant  nor  the  General  had  been 
told  so  much,  although  both  of  course  knew 
that  the  case  was  critical,  and  both  were  un- 
doubtedly anxious.  What  General  Grant  in 
his  heart  feared  or  expected  he  said  to  no 
human  being ; not  his  wife  nor  his  children 
penetrated  to  the  inner  sanctuary  where  his 
soul  contemplated  its  fate  and  balanced  the 


chances  of  life  and  death  alone. 
But  the  gravity  of  his  manner  and 
the  dejection  of  his  nevertheless  in- 
trepid spirit  indicated  too  plainly 
that  he  felt  how  great  was  his  danger. 

In  January  he  ceased  to  visit  his 
physician.  Dr.  Douglas  now  came 
to  the  patient  daily,  and  after  a 
while  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  visits  of  Dr.  Barker  were  twice 
a week.  The  physicians  had  always 
agreed  perfectly  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  malady  and  its  treatment,  and 
now  were  agreed  in  their  alarm  at  its 
progress.  In  fact  the  earlier  stages 
were  past.  The  phases  followed  each 
other  with  ominous  rapidity.  The 
pains  in  the  throat  had  become  lan- 
cinating and  sharp,  the  infiltration 
extended  further  and  further,  the 
cancer  was  eating  into  the  delicate 
and  vital  tissues,  and  the  end  seemed 
insight.  This  relapse  could  be  traced 
directly  to  its  cause, — it  was  the 
fresh  revelation  of  his  misfortunes, 
the  loss  of  his  honors,  the  publicity 
of  his  humiliation  that  kindled  anew 
the  fatal  fires  of  the  disease. 

At  this  juncture  the  physicians 
determined  to  call  in  other  eminent 
men  in  their  profession.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Sands  and  Dr.  T.  M.  Markoe  were 
requested  to  make  a minute  exam- 
ination with  the  others,  after  which 
a general  consultation  was  held. 
The  conclusion  was  not  immediate- 
ly communicated  to  the  family,  but 
enough  was  said  to  confirm  their  gravest  ap- 
prehensions, and  no  announcement  whatever 
was  made  either  to  the  General  or  to  Mrs. 
Grant.  At  the  same  time  apiece  of  the  affected 
tissue  was  submitted  to  Dr.  G.  R.  Elliott,  an 
expert  with  the  microscope,  who,  after  careful 
preparation  and  examination,  not  knowing 
the  name  of  the  patient  on  whose  case  he 
was  to  pronounce,  declared,  as  all  the  others 
had  done,  that  the  indications  of  the  fatal 
disease  were  unmistakable.  The  verdict  of 
science  was  that  a malignant  cancer  had 
seized  on  the  system  and  was  hopelessly  rav- 
aging the  strength  and  vitality  of  the  sufferer. 
General  Grant  was  doomed.  All  that  could 
be  done  was,  not  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
destroyer,  but  to  alleviate  the  tortures  that 
were  imminent.  This  apprehension  of  ap- 
proaching and  inevitable  agony  was  keener 
with  the  physicians  than  they  were  willing  to 
betray  ; but  their  gloomy  manner  and  guarded 
words  told  in  spite  of  them  what  they  were 
anxious  to  conceal. 

Immediately  after  this  consultation  a state- 
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ment  was  made  in  a medical  journal,  appar- 
ently by  authority,  that  General  Grant  was 
improving,  that  the  disease  was  not  unques- 
tionably cancer,  and  that  care  and  good  fortune 
might  even  yet  bring  about  recovery.  Mrs. 
Grant  first  saw  this  statement,  and  naturally 
supposed  it  to  be  the  official  report  of  the 
consultation.  She  read  it  to  the  General,  who, 
like  herself,  was  greatly  relieved.  The  effect 
upon  his  spirits  was  immediate  and  evident. 
He  spoke  of  the  report  to  the  family  as  if  it 
was  decisive,  and  even  mentioned  it  to  the 
physicians.  But  this  publication  was  a version 
of  what  had  been  said  long  before,  at  a time 
when  a peculiar  phase  of  the  complaint  gave 
ground  for  favorable  vaticinations,  and  when 
it  was  thought  wise  not  to  alarm  the  public 
mind  for  fear  of  the  reaction  upon  the  patient. 
The  delusion  was  cruel,  for  it  was  destined  to 
be  dissipated.  No  utterances  of  the  press, 
even  appearing  to  emanate  from  his  immedi- 
ate medical  attendants,  could  conceal  from 
General  Grant  for  more  than  a day  or  two  the 
fact  that  he  was  rapidly  failing.  His  own  suf- 
ferings, his  extreme  prostration,  the  redoubled 
care  and  attention  of  his  physicians, — all 
combined  to  disclose  to  him  the  reality. 

Immediately  after  this  publication  a second 
announcement  was  made  in  the  newspapers, 
this  one  divulging  the  exact  truth,  which  the 
family  had  not  yet  communicated  in  its  full- 
ness to  their  most  intimate  friends,  or  hardly 


admitted  in  words  to  themselves.  How  this 
statement  became  public  was  not  discovered, 
but  it  mattered  little  now,  for  the  bitter  verity 
could  no  longer  be  withheld.  When  friends 
and  reporters  came  instantly  to  inquire,  the 
sons  admitted  the  danger  of  their  father,  as 
well  as  the  anxieties  and  distress  of  the  family. 
These  utterances  were  at  once  published,  and 
were  read  by  General  Grant.  He  doubtless 
then  for  the  first  time  became  convinced  of 
his  condition,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  solici- 
tude of  his  children.  Mrs.  Grant  also  at  this 
time  first  realized  what  were  the  fears  of  the 
family.  Her  disappointment  was  sharp,  com- 
ing after  the  elation  of  the  last  few  hours,  and 
General  Grant  himself,  it  was  evident,  felt  the 
shock  profoundly.  No  one  spoke  to  him  on 
the  subject,  nor  did  he  mention  it  to  any  one, 
but  he  acted  like  a condemned  man.  He  had 
no  thought  before,  I believe,  that  he  might 
not  live  years,  although  ill,  and  with  a terrible 
shadow  hanging  over  him.  That  his  days 
were  numbered  was  an  intimation  for  which 
he  was  not  prepared. 

He  was,  I am  sure,  unwilling  to  die  covered 
with  the  cloud  of  misfortune.  On  this  subject 
also  he  was  silent  to  every  human  being,  but 
the  thought  added  bitterness  to  his  agony.  I 
know  it,  as  well  as  if  he  had  told  me.  It  could 
not  indeed  but  be  hard  for  him  who  had  led 
the  armies  of  his  country  to  repeated  victory, 
who  had  received  more  surrenders  than  any 
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other  conqueror  in  history,  who  for  eight  years  dred  letters  and  telegrams  arrived  each  day, 
had  satin  the  chair  of  Washington,  and  whose  with  pity  and  affection  in  every  line.  The 
greatness  had  been  sealed  by  the  verdict  of  soldiers  all  over  the  country  were  conspicuous 
the  world,  to  leave  his  children  bankrupt,  in  their  manifestations  of  sympathy  — South- 
their  faith  questioned,  their  name,  which  was  erners  as  well  as  Northerners.  Army  clubs 
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GENERAL  GRANT’S  CABIN,  FORMERLY  HEADQUARTERS  AT  CITY  POINT  ; REMOVED  IN  1865  TO  EAST  PARK,  PHILADELPHIA, 

WHERE  IT  NOW  STANDS. 


his,  tarnished  — that  name  which  must  live 
forever.  The  blur  on  his  reputation,  even  with 
the  taint  of  dishonor  entirely  removed,  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune,  the  neglect  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  humiliations  of  his  poverty, — 
these  stern  images  hovered  around  his  couch 
by  night  and  day,  and  goaded  and  galled  him 
till  the  moment  when  physical  torture  crowded 
out  even  mental  pain. 

The  country  received  the  news  of  his  con- 
dition with  grief  and  consternation.  Whatever 
had  been  said  or  thought  injurious  to  him 
was  instantly  ignored,  revoked,  stamped  out 
of  mind ; under  the  black  shadow  of  Death 
the  memory  of  his  great  services  became  vivid 
once  more,  like  writing  in  sympathetic  ink 
before  a fire.  All  the  admiration  and  love  of 
the  days  immediately  after  the  war  returned. 
The  house  was  thronged  with  visitors,  old 
friends,  army  comrades,  former  cabinet  min- 
isters, senators,  generals,  diplomatists,  on 
errands  of  inquiry  or  commiseration.  A hun- 


and  loyal  leagues  sent  messages  incessantly. 
Meetings  of  former  Confederates  were  held 
to  signify  their  sorrow.  The  sons  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  were 
among  the  first  to  proffer  good  wishes  to  him 
whom  their  fathers  had  fought.  Political  op- 
ponents were  as  outspoken  as  partisan  friends, 
and  the  bitterest  enemies  of  General  Grant  in 
the  daily  press  were  generous  and  constant 
in  the  expression  of  their  interest.  Rivals  in 
the  army  like  Buell  and  Rosecrans  made 
known  that  the  calamity  which  impended 
over  the  nation  was  a sorrow  for  them,  be- 
cause they  were  Americans.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis  more  than  once  uttered  kind  words 
which  were  conveyed  to  the  sufferer.  The 
new  Secretary  of  War  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration called  in  person  ; the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  sent  remedies  and  good  wishes. 
The  new  President  dispatched  the  Marshal 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  Washington 
to  make  inquiries.  Ex-President  Hayes  and 
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GENERAL  GRANT,  MRS.  GRANT,  AND  MASTER  JESSE  AT  HEADQUARTERS  AT  CITY  POINT. 
(FROM  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  E.  AND  H.  T.  ANTHONY.) 


ex-Secretary  Lincoln  had  called  long  before. 
State  legislatures  voted  their  commiseration ; 
the  Queen  of  England  telegraphed  her  con- 
dolences, and  little  children  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  sent  constant  messages  of  affec- 
tion and  tributes  of  flowers. 

But  no  sympathy  could  check  the  progress 
of  the  pale  rider  who  bears  his  summons 
with  impartial  footsteps  to  the  hovels  of  the 
poor  and  the  palaces  of  the  great.  The 
Vol.  XXX.— 99. 


malady  made  incessant  advance.  The  terrible 
darting  pains  increased  in  intensity.  Another 
medical  attendant,  Dr.  G.  F.  Shrady,  was 
called  in  to  assist  and  relieve  Dr.  Douglas. 
The  great  fear  of  the  physicians  now  was  of 
the  horrible  cancerous  pains.  They  said  re- 
peatedly that  a speedy  termination  of  the 
disease  was  to  be  desired.  If  pneumonia  or 
some  other  quick-ending  complaint  could 
carry  off  the  patient  in  a week,  it  would  be 
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cause  for  gratitude.  This  sickening  apprehen- 
sion of  coming  physical  torment  aggravated 
the  expectation  of  bereavement  and  left  noth- 
ing lacking  to  the  intensity  of  the  calamity. 

Yet  it  seemed  to  me  after  the  first  shock 
that  General  Grant  still  had  not  given  up. 
His  unconquerable  nature  rebounded.  He 
looked  at  the  physicians  with  an  anxiety  that 
could  not  have  been  so  acute  unless  the  pos- 
sibility of  hope  had  been  mingled.  He  sub- 
mitted to  every  operation,  he  carefully  attended 
to  every  injunction,  and  sustained  the  long 
siege  of  disease  with  the  same  determination 
and  tenacity  he  had  displayed  in  other  sieges 
and  campaigns  with  other  enemies.  But  now 
he  was  on  the  defensive, — it  was  the  first  time. 

Meanwhile  his  article  on  Shiloh  had  ap- 
peared in  The  Century  Magazine,  and  the 
influx  of  letters  and  criticisms  from  friends 
and  opponents  excited  his  interest  for  a while. 
The  greeting  offered  to  his  first  contribution  to 
written  history  showed  that  the  world  stood 
ready  to  receive  his  story  from  himself,  but  even 
this  thought  could  not  arrest  the  rapid  concen- 
tration of  his  attention  on  bodily  ailings 
and  failing  powers.  The  strifes  of  battle  and 
the  contests  of  history  sounded  distant  and 
dull  to  ears  that  were  deadened  with  the  ever 
present  sense  of  pain,  and  even  the  imposing 
fabric  of  his  fame  looked  shadowy  and  un- 
substantial to  eyes  about  to  close  forever  on 
the  glories  and  honors  of  this  world. 

As  soon  as  General  Grant’s  condition  became 
known  an  attempt  was  made  in  Congress  to 
revive  the  measure  for  restoring  him  to  the 
army.  Since  the  bill  which  had  already  passed 
the  Senate  and  was  actually  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  be  vetoed,  Senator 
Edmunds  introduced  another,  with  the  view 
of  obviating  Mr.  Arthur’s  objections.  This 
was  rapidly  passed  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to 
the  other  House.  There  it  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Randall,  the  Democratic  leader,  who  in 
conjunction  with  General  Grant’s  personal 
and  political  friends,  and  many  Democrats 
and  Southern  soldiers,  made  every  effort  to 
secure  its  success.  Most  of  the  Democrats, 
however,  opposed  it.  They  were  anxious  to 
pass  the  earlier  bill,  and  thus  force  the  Presi- 
dent either  to  reverse  his  previous  action  in 
the  Porter  case  or  to  veto  the  bill  in  favor  of 
General  Grant.  The  President  allowed  it  to 
be  known  that  he  would  not  recede  from  his 
position ; Congress  must  pass  the  bill  that  he 
wished,  for  he  would  veto  the  other. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  15th  of  February, 
Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who  had  been  incessant 
in  his  efforts  in  the  press  and  in  private  to 
secure  the  passage  of  the  bill,  came  to  Gen- 
eral Grant’s  house  and  asked  for  me.  He  said 
if  a determined  effort  were  made  by  General 


Grant’s  friends,  he  thought  the  bill  might  be 
passed  the  next  day ; and  asked  me  to  go  to 
see  whoever  I thought  would  have  influence. 

I told  the  General  of  the  visit.  He  was  grati- 
fied at  the  interest  of  his  friends,  but  would 
give  me  no  advice,  and  I sallied  out  and 
spent  the  day  in  his  service.  I found  Mr. 
Hamilton  Fish,  General  Grant’s  old  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Evarts,  who  had  just  been 
elected  Senator,  and  General  Horace  Porter, 
my  former  comrade  on  General  Grant’s  staff. 
All  were  willing  and  earnest;  all  wrote  letters  at 
once  to  reach  members  of  Congress  the  next 
day,  and  General  Porter  went  with  me  to  visit 
others  who  we  thought  might  help  us.  But  Mon- 
day came  and  the  bill  was  called  up  and  lost. 

General  Grant  felt  the  rebuff  acutely. 
Though  he  had  made  no  demonstration  of 
anxiety  in  advance,  those  who  saw  most  of 
him  and  had  learned  to  interpret  the  few 
and  faint  indications  he  ever  gave  of  his 
personal  preferences  and  desires,  knew  how 
eagerly  he  had  hoped,  how  cruelly  he  was 
disappointed.  He  had  indeed  looked  to  this 
bill  as  in  some  sort  a reparation  of  the  injury 
his  reputation  had  sustained ; as  an  official 
vindication,  an  intimation  that  the  country 
still  believed  in  him  and  regarded  his  fame,  had 
not  forgotten  his  services.  When  the  repara- 
tion was  withheld  he  suffered  proportionally. 

But  he  refused  to  reveal  his  emotion.  A day 
or  two  before  the  decision  he  declared  that  he 
did  not  expect  the  passage  of  the  bill ; and 
when  the  defeat  was  announced  he  made  no 
remark.  That  evening  he  played  cards  with 
his  family  and  displayed  unusual  spirit  and 
gayety ; but  all  saw  through  the  mask. . All 
joined,  however,  in  the  deception  that  deceived 
no  one.  None  spoke  of  the  disappointment; 
and  a grim  interest  in  whist  apparently  absorbed 
the  party  that  was  heart-broken  for  him  who 
permitted  neither  wife  nor  child  to  come  be- 
neath the  cloak  that  concealed  his  wound. 
All  he  said  was  that  the  bill  had  failed  on  the 
1 6th  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  the  fall 
of  Fort  Donelson. 

The  next  day  he  was  worse,  and  in  a week 
the  gravest  fears  seemed  near  realization.  He 
himself  appeared  conscious  of  the  approach  of 
the  end.  He  had  all  winter  been  considering 
and  discussing  the  choice  of  a publisher  for 
his  book,  but  had  made  no  decision.  Now  he 
came  to  a conclusion,  and  in  the  first  week  in 
March  the  agreement  was  signed  with  his  pres- 
ent publishers,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Webster  & Co. 

At  the  same  time  the  family  thought  they 
could  no  longer  withhold  from  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Sartoris,  the  knowledge  of  her  father’s 
condition.  She  was  in  England,  and  they  had, 
of  course,  notified  her  of  his  illness,  but,  in  the 
hope  of  amelioration  or  respite,  had  deferred 
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the  announcement  of  its  critical  character. 
But  at  last  they  wrote  and  urged  her  to  hasten 
to  him.  After  his  second  relapse  they  tele- 
graphed, and  she  started  for  his  bedside. 
They  were  still  unwilling  to  inform  General 
Grant  that  she  had  been  summoned,  lest  he 
should  be  depressed  by  the  certainty  that  they 
believed  the  end  to  be  near;  they  only  told 
him  she  had  written  to  say  that  she  was  com- 
ing ; but  the  amiable  concealment  hardly  de- 
ceived him.  Though  his  spirit  was  broken, 
his  exhaustion  extreme,  his  mind  depressed, 
and  certainly  at  this  time  weakened,  he  knew 
too  well  why  she  was  coming ; but  he  asked 
nothing  and  said  nothing. 

The  decay  of  his  energy  was  to  me  more 
distressing  than  any  other  symptom.  For  the 
inroads  extended  beyond  physical  strength ; 
they  reached  at  last  mental  power,  and  even 
that  nerve  and  force  which  made  the  great 
character  that  the  world  has  recognized.  To 
one  who  had  studied  him  for  half  a lifetime, 
it  was  acute  pain  to  watch  his  strength  give 
way,  the  light  of  his  intellect  flicker  and  fade, 
the  great  qualities  all  apparently  crumble. 
To  see  General  Grant  listless,  incapable  of 
effort,  indifferent  to  work,  absorbed  in  phys- 
ical needs  and  pains, — a sick  man  in  soul  as 
well  as  in  body, — was  hardest  of  all. 

The  interest  of  the  country  still  followed 
him,  and,  as  the  disease  proceeded,  became 
still  more  intense.  The  physicians  now  sent  out 
daily  bulletins,  and  crowds  of  people  watched 
the  boards  where  these  were  published.  His 
friends  determined  that  still  another  effort 
should  be  made  in  Congress  to  pass  some  bill 
for  his  retirement ; but  he  felt  little  interest  in 
the  measure  now, — the  languor  had  reached 
his  heart. 

For  many  weeks  he  had  been  unable  to  go 
downstairs  to  his  meals,  or  to  receive  a friend, 
and  had  spent  his  days  in  the  room  which, 
before  his  illness  became  so  acute,  he  had 
used  as  a study.  Here  his  papers  still  re- 
mained, and  once  in  a great  while  he  even 
yet  attempted  to  write  a page;  but  alas  ! it 
was  not  like  what  he  had  once  been  able  to 
write.  Sometimes  I tried  to  catch  an  idea  and 
took  it  down  from  his  lips,  reading  it  after- 
wards to  him  to  verify  it.  But  these  oppor- 
tunities became  rarer  and  rarer;  he  had  no 
longer  strength  for  the  effort,  no  longer  inter- 
est in  his  work,  and  at  last  abandoned  all 
idea  of  being  able  to  finish  it. 

Then  his  sleeping-room  was  changed.  Mrs. 
Grant  gave  up  hers  at  the  front  of  the  house 
to  him,  and  took  that  which  he  had  occupied 
at  the  rear,  so  that  his  bedchamber  might  be 
next  to  his  sitting-room.  At  first  he  objected 
to  the  change,  but  soon  his  strength  was  so 
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far  gone  that  he  recognized  the  need.  The 
two  great  chairs  in  which  for  months  he  had 
sat,  leaning  back  in  one  with  his  feet  in  the 
other,  were  taken  into  that  room,  in  which  all 
now  thought  he  would  die.  Still,  he  walked 
almost  daily  into  the  apartment  where  he  had 
spent  so  many  hours  during  the  winter. 

Meanwhile  the  efforts  to  pass  the  bill  for 
his  retirement  continued.  This  one  Mr.  Arthur 
would  sign.  It  had  passed  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Randall,  General  Slocum,  and  other  prom- 
inent Democrats  wrote  to  General  Grant’s 
family  and  friends  that  the  final  result  would 
be  favorable.  Mr.  Randall  had  greater  power 
in  the  matter  than  any  one  else,  his  party 
being  in  the  majority,  and  no  one  was  more 
earnest  than  he.  But  General  Grant  remained 
indifferent,  and  this  time  his  indifference  was 
real.  He  was  absorbed  in  his  sufferings,  and 
believed  the  bill  would  be  of  no  use  to  him 
now.  His  family,  too,  cared  little  for  success, 
save  as  it  might  soothe  or  possibly  brighten 
his  last  hours.  The  doctors  thought  it  might 
possibly  revive  his  spirits  and  prolong  his  days ; 
but  why,  some  thought,  prolong  his  sufferings  ? 

Finally,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March, 
almost  in  the  last  moments  of  the  expiring 
Congress,  the  bill  was  taken  up  by  unanimous 
consent  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
passed  at  once  amid  great  cheering.  The 
President,  as  usual  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
was  in  a chamber  at  the  Capitol,  waiting  to 
sign  such  bills  as  had  been  left  to  the  last 
moment,  and  must  fail  unless  they  instantly 
received  his  signature.  He  signed  the  bill.  A 
nomination  had  been  made  out  in  advance 
and  was  sent  at  once  to  the  Senate.  There 
lacked  but  a few  moments  of  the  hour  when 
Congress  would  cease  to  exist;  but  Senator 
Edmunds,  the  presiding  officer,  announced  a 
message  from  the  President;  all  other  busi- 
ness was  suspended,  and  the  nomination  was 
confirmed  amid  tumultuous  applause  from  the 
galleries. 

President  Cleveland  signed  the  commis- 
sion ; it  was  the  second  act  of  his  administra- 
tion.* The  news  was  telegraphed  to  General 
Grant  by  numerous  friends,  and  the  same  day 
the  adjutant-general  of  the  army  notified  him 
officially  of  his  appointment.  General  Grant 
wrote  the  telegram  of  acceptance  in  his  own 
hand.  He  was  again  in  the  army  which  he  had 
so  often  led  to  victory.  It  did  seem  preposter- 
ous that  any  difficulty  should  have  been  made 
about  admitting  him  to  that  army  of  which  he 
had  been  the  most  illustrious  member. 

But  the  recognition  came  too  late.  He  was 
gratified  and  cheered,  but  the  hand  of  fate 
had  fallen,  and  could  not  be  removed.  There 
was  no  revival  of  his  strength,  no  reaction 


* The  nomination  of  the  Cabinet  was  the  first. — Editor. 
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from  his  depression,  no  cessation  of  his  pain. 
The  exhaustion  went  on. 

Nevertheless  his  restoration  to  the  army, 
though  it  could  neither  bring  back  his  health 
nor  prolong  his  days,  made  a deeper  im- 
pression on  him  than  he  was  willing  to 
betray.  When  the  end  of  the  month  came 
this  was  apparent.  All  officers  of  the  army 
are  required  to  make  a monthly  report  of 
their  post-office  address  to  the  adjutant- 
general.  I do  not  remember  that  this  report 
was  ever  made  by  him  as  general-in-chief, 
after  his  headquarters  were  removed  from 
the  field ; but  now  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  make  it,  and  filled  out  the  form  himself, 
though  with  extreme  difficulty.  It  was  a 
question  at  the  time  whether  he  would  live 
through  the  day,  and  it  was  strange  to  read 
the  language  required  by  the  regulations : “My 
post-office  address  for  the  ensuing  month  will 
be” — 3 East  Sixty-sixth  street,  New  York. 

He  was  still  more  eager  to  draw  his  pay. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  looked  upon  these  two 
circumstances  as  the  seal  of  his  return  to  the 
army.  No  young  lieutenant  expecting  his 
stipend  for  the  first  time  could  have  been 
more  anxious.  He  sent  for  his  pay- accounts 
before  the  time,  and  when  signed  they  were 
forwarded  to  the  paymaster,  so  that  on  the 
day  when  the  first  month’s  pay  was  due  the 
cheque  was  handed  him.  At  first  he  insisted 
that  one  of  his  sons  should  go  at  once  to  the 
bank  to  have  the  cheque  cashed;  he  wanted 
to  handle  the  money.  But  at  this  juncture 
his  sons  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  house 
even  for  an  hour,  and  he  finally  consented  that 
Mr.  Chaffee  should  draw  the  money.  When  it 
was  handed  him  he  divided  it  among  Mrs. 
Grant  and  his  children ; saying  it  was  all  he 
had  to  leave  them.  This  was  on  the  31st  of 
March,  when  he  was  expecting  to  die  within 
forty-eight  hours. 

During  the  month  of  March  his  daughter 
arrived,  and  although,  of  course,  her  coming 
was  a solace,  yet  he  knew  too  well  by  this 
time  that  she  Tad  come  to  see  him  die.  The 
gathering  of  other  friends  also  had  signifi- 
cance. He  ceased  now  to  leave  his  room, 
except  at  rarest  intervals.  One  physician 
always  slept  in  the  house. 

His  suffering  at  last  grew  so  acute  that 
anodynes,  the  use  of  which  had  long  been 
postponed,  became  indispensable.  The  pain 
was  not  of  that  violent  character  which  had 
been  so  sorely  dreaded,  and  which  the  prog- 
ress of  the  disease  did  not  even  yet  induce; 
it  was  rather  an  intolerable  nervousness,  as 
unlike  as  possible  the  ordinary  phlegmatic 
calm  of  General  Grant, — a physical  excite- 
ment and  an  excessive  sleeplessness,  com- 
bined with  a weakness  that  was  spasmodic. 


These  sensations  were  the  cause  of  a consum- 
ing wretchedness,  but  they  were  not  cancerous 
pains.  The  physicians  constantly  declared 
that  although  the  cancer  was  making  irresist- 
ible advance,  it  was  not  the  cancer  that 
produced  the  exhaustion  and  the  nervousness, 
which,  unless  arrested, would  bring  about  death 
very  soon.  It  was  only  too  plain  that  the 
mental,  moral  disease  was  killing  General 
Grant, — it  was  the  blow  which  had  struck  him 
to  the  dust  and  humiliated  him  before  the 
world  from  which  he  could  not  recover.  He 
who  was  thought  so  stolid,  so  strong,  so  un- 
demonstrative, was  dying  for  a sentiment — 
because  of  the  injury  to  his  fame,  the  asper- 
sions on  his  honor. 

This,  now,  every  one  recognized.  Every 
one  now  admitted  his  purity,  contended  for 
his  honor,  which  it  was  said  was  the  country’s. 
If  the  universal  affection  and  regard  which 
were  showered  on  him  could  have  salved  his 
wounds  he  might  have  been  cured,  but  the 
recognition  and  reparation  were  in  vain.  He 
who  had  passed  unscathed  through  Shiloh  and 
the  Wilderness  was  stricken  by  a weapon  more 
fatal  than  the  rebels  ever  wielded;  he  who 
had  recovered  from  the  attacks  of  political 
assailants  and  resisted  the  calumnies  of  par- 
tisan campaigns  was  succumbing  under  the 
result  of  the  machinations  of  one  man. 

Still,  the  sympathy  soothed  his  mortal 
anguish  and  cast  a gleam  of  consolation  into 
his  dying  chamber.  It  seemed  to  change  and 
soften  his  spirit.  His  indignation  at  former 
enemies  was  mollified  by  their  protestations 
of  pity;  the  bitterness  he  had  once  felt  for 
them  was  converted  into  gratitude  for  their 
compassionate  utterings.  The  very  fire  of  his 
nature  seemed  quenched  by  the  cold  shadows 
of  impending  dissolution.  Now,  also,  an  un- 
familiar tenderness  appeared,  which  had  been 
long  concealed.  The  depths  of  his  affection 
were  disclosed;  he  was  willing  to  express 
more  of  his  intimate  feeling  than  ever  before. 
It  was  a new  man,  a new  Grant  in  these  mat- 
ters that  was  revealed,  as  if  the  husks  were 
torn  aside  and  the  sweet  kernel  given  to  those 
from  whom  it  had  been  so  long  withheld.  All 
who  approached  him  intimately  at  this  time 
recognized  this  uncloaking  of  certain  parts  of 
his  nature  which  hitherto  had  been  so  care- 
fully veiled. 

But  one  more  struggle,  one  more  fierce  bat- 
tle remained.  He  had  yet  to  justify  himself,  to 
say  in  person  what  he  had  never  yet  said  to  the 
world,  of  his  relations  with  “ Grant  and  Ward,” 
to  tell  himself  the  story  of  the  deceit  which 
had  brought  him  low.  James  D.  Fish,  one  of 
the  partners  in  the  firm,  was  on  trial,  and  Gen- 
eral Grant’s  testimony  was  desirable.  He  was 
now  so  feeble  that  it  was  almost  dangerous 
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to  subject  him  to  the  ordeal  of  an  examina- 
tion ; but  yet  to  vindicate  his  fame,  to  allow 
him  in  his  dying  moments  to  utter  his  own  de- 
fense, it  was  worth  while  incurring  whatever 
danger.  His  sons,  especially,  were  anxious 
that  he  should  say  what  no  one  else  could 
ever  say  for  him,  and  for  them ; and  although 
in  his  weak  condition  he  did  not  appear  to 
share  their  anxiety,  he  consented  for  their  sake 
to  make  the  effort. 

The  examination  was  held  in  his  bedcham- 
ber. The  lawyers  and  the  stenographer  and 
one  or  two  others  were  present.  The  ceremony 
of  an  oath  was  waived,  with  the  consent  of 
the  opposing  counsel,  and  the  dying  man  an- 
swered all  questions  and  told  how  he  had  been 
betrayed.  As  the  inquiry  went  on  the  old 
spirit  of  battle  revived ; he  felt  all  the  impor- 
tance of  the  occasion,  roused  himself  for  the 
effort,  and  made  a definite  declaration,  damn- 
ing in  its  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  one  man’s 
action,  absolute  in  the  assertion  of  the  purity 
of  his  own. 

In  his  testimony  he  spared  neither  Fish  nor 
Ward ; he  felt  that  this  was  his  last  blow,  and 
he  dealt  it  hard.  If  he  had  died  then,  as  it 
was  almost  feared  he  might,  it  would  have 
been,  not  only  like  the  old  warrior  of  story, 
standing,  but  fighting  to  the  last.  He  never 
relented  in  his  bitterness  to  these  two  men. 
The  harshest  words  I ever  heard  him  speak 
were  his  frequent  utterances,  after  he  knew 
that  he  was  doomed,  in  regard  to  them  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  and,  as  he 
doubtless  felt,  of  his  end. 

The  examination  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 
When  it  was  over  he  did  not  at  first  appear 
more  than  usually  exhausted.  He  never  showed 
immediately  the  effects  of  any  intense  physi- 
cal or  mental  strain.  Not  after  his  great  dis- 
appointment in  February  did  his  strength  or 
spirit  at  once  give  way ; so  now  for  a day  or 
two  he  seemed  no  weaker  than  before. 

But  in  forty- eight  hours  he  began  to  fail. 
He  recognized  himself  the  decrease  of  vital 
force,  and  believed  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  The  physicians  shared  the  belief.  Two 
now  remained  constantly  in  the  house.  Ano- 
dynes were  doubled,  to  control  the  excessive 
nervousness  and  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
the  anticipated  agonies.  One  of  his  sons  was 
in  his  room  continuously  and  the  family  were 
summoned  more  than  once  when  he  seemed 
in  mortal  peril. 

At  this  time  General  Grant  had  not  lain  in 
his  bed  for  more  than  a few  moments  at  a time 
in  months ; a sensation  of  choking  invariably 
attacked  him  in  that  position,  and  although 
the  physicians  assured  him  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  suffocation,  the  symptoms  were  so 
distressing  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 


take  to  his  bed.  He  sat  in  one  great  chair, 
with  his  feet  in  another,  propped  up  by  pil- 
lows, usually  wearing  a dressing-gown,  and  his 
legs  swathed  in  blankets. 

Very  early  in  April  I was  obliged  to  give 
up  my  room ; after  Mrs.  Sartoris  arrived,  there 
was  no  other  where  the  faithful  medical  at- 
tendants could  rest  in  the  intervals  of  their 
watchings.  I still  spent  my  days  at  the  house, 
and  often  remained  for  the  night,  lying  where 
I could,  or  snatching  sleep  in  a chair,  with 
Mr.  Chaffee  or  other  intimate  friends. 

One  morning  General  Grant  himself  thought 
he  was  dying.  The  family  were  all  summoned. 
He  kissed  each  of  them  in  turn,  and  when 
Mrs.  Grant  asked  him  to  bless  her  he  replied : 
“ I bless  you.  I bless  you  all ! ” After  this  he 
went  lower  and  nearer  death  than  ever  before. 
The  pulse  was  flickering  like  a candle,  and 
the  physicians  said : “He  is  going.”  But  there 
had  been  an  injection  of  brandy  prepared 
some  days  before,  for  just  such  emergencies, 
and  one  physician  whispered  to  the  other: 
“ Now  ! the  brandy.”  “ Where  is  it  ?”  “ On 
the  table.”  “ Shall  we  use  it  ? Is  it  worth 
while  to  bring  him  back  to  pain  ? ” “ Yes.” 
And  Dr.  Shrady  administered  the  brandy, 
which  Dr.  Douglas  had  prepared.  It  stimu- 
lated the  nerves,  it  produced  another  pulsa- 
tion. The  throbbings  went  on,  and  General 
Grant  returned  to  the  world  he  had  almost 
quitted  forever. 

Another  morning  I was  at  my  hotel,  having 
left  the  house  after  midnight.  At  about  four 
o’clock  I was  wakened,  and  a note  was 
handed  me  from  Colonel  Grant.  It  contained 
only  the  word,  “ Come.”  I knew  too  well  what 
this  must  mean,  and  hurried  to  the  house.  A 
hemorrhage  had  occurred.  This  was  one  of 
the  contingencies  that  had  always  been  fore- 
seen, and  it  was  supposed  certainly  would  be 
fatal.  Every  one  had  been  summoned.  “What 
shall  I say  ? ” asked  Colonel  Grant,  as  he  wrote 
the  notes.  “ It  makes  no  difference,”  said  the 
doctor;  “ all  will  be  over  before  they  get  here.” 
But  General  Grant  walked  to  the  basin  and 
helped  to  wash  his  throat,  and  the  hemorrhage 
proved  favorable  instead  of  fatal.  It  was 
caused  by  the  loosening  of  a slough  that  had 
formed  over  a part  of  the  throat,  and  the 
slough  in  a day  or  two  came  entirely  away, 
after  which  the  cancer  itself  was  eased,  and 
indeed  for  a while  arrested.  The  weakness, 
for  some  cause  or  by  some  means  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  understand,  was  to  a 
certain  extent  overcome.  The  anodynes  were 
lessened  in  quantity,  and  their  injurious  effects 
passed  away.  For  several  days  General  Grant 
seemed  to  hover  between  life  and  death,  and 
then  came  a marvelous  change.  To  the 
amazement  of  all,  his  strength  returned  and 
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his  spirits  revived.  At  first  he  disbelieved  in 
the  amelioration.  He  had  perhaps  for  one 
moment  a glimmer  of  hope,  but  then  the  con- 
viction overwhelmed  him  that  recovery  was 
impossible. 

At  this  crisis  he  did  not  wish  to  live.  “ The 
doctors  are  responsible  three  times,”  he 
said,  “ for  my  being  alive,  and  — unless  they 
can  cure  me  — I don’t  thank  them.”  He  had 
no  desire  to  go  through  the  agony  again. 
Tor,  he  had  suffered  death;  he  had  parted 
with  his  family;  he  had  undergone  every 
physical  pang  that  could  have  come  had  he 
died  before  the  brandy  was  administered. 

It  seemed  to  me  then  cruel  to  bring  him 
back  only  to  renew  his  torture ; for  I had  no 
idea,  nor  had  any  one  else,  that  he  would  live 
more  than  a week,  if  so  long.  He  had  said 
more  than  once : “I  have  no  regrets,  except 
for  leaving  my  family.”  But  he  was  recalled, 
and  from  that  time  the  apparent  improvement 
went  on. 

He  still,  however,  for  a few  days  remained 
unwilling  to  live — in  pain;  though  always 
eager  to  be  cured.  He  was  never  afraid  to 
die.  Having  disposed  of  his  book  and  his 
affairs,  these  matters  he  considered  settled; 
just  as  in  battle,  after  giving  an  order,  he 
never  doubted,  or  wished  to  recall  it.  But  the 
fighting  spirit,  the  unconquerable  nature, 
made  him  struggle  still.  The  dejection  which 
marks  the  disease,  and  which  had  been  so 
appalling  in  January  and  February,  did  not 
return.  In  its  stead  a new  pha.se  came  on. 
He  was  battling  again,  and  this  time  harder 
than  before,  for  the  enemy  was  closer.  He 
fairly  grappled  and  wrestled  now  with  Death. 
The  terrible  calm  of  the  fight  was  exactly  like 
the  determination  in  the  Wilderness  or  before 
Richmond,  where  I once  heard  him  say  : “ I 
feel  as  sure  of  taking  Richmond  as  I do  of 
dying.”  There  was  no  excitement,  no  hyster- 
ical grief  or  fear,  but  a steady  effort  of  vital 
power,  an  impossibility  for  his  spirit  to  be  sub- 
dued. He  was  not  resigned;  neither  was  he 
hopeful.  He  simply,  because  he  could  not 
help  himself,  made  every  effort  to  conquer. 
After  every  paroxysm  of  mortal  faintness  the 
indomitable  soul  revived,  and  aroused  the 
physical  part. 

I may  not  be  thought  to  lift  too  far  the 
veil  from  a dying  chamber  if  I mention  one 
circumstance  which  had  for  me  a peculiar 
interest.  During  all  of  General  Grant’s  illness, 
down  to  the  hour  when  his  partial  recovery 
began,  Mrs.  Grant  never  could  bring  herself 
to  believe  that  she  was  about  to  lose  him.  A 
woman  with  many  of  those  singular  premoni- 
tions and  presentiments  that  amount  almost 
to  superstition,  but  which  yet  affect  some  of 
the  strongest  minds,  and  from  which  General 
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Grant  himself  was  certainly  not  entirely  free, 
she  declared  always,  even  at  the  moment 
which  every  one  else  thought  would  prove 
the  last,  that  she  could  not  realize  the  immi- 
nence of  the  end.  Her  behavior  was  a mys- 
tery and  a wonder  to  those  who  knew  the 
depth  of  the  tenderness  and  the  abundance 
of  the  affection  that  she  lavished  on  her  great 
husband.  Her  calmness  and  self-control  al- 
most seemed  coldness,  only  we  knew  that  this 
was  impossible.  I did  not  presume,  of  course, 
to  comment  on  this  apparent  stoicism,  but 
once  or  twice  she  told  me  she  could  not  de- 
spair ; that  there  was  a feeling  constantly  that 
this  was  not  to  be  the  last ; and  even  when 
she  wept  at  the  gifts  and  the  words  that  were 
thought  to  be  farewells,  she  was  putting  up 
prayers  that  were  full  of  confidence,  and  after 
which  the  wonderful  and  unexpected  recuper- 
ation occurred. 

All  this  while,  the  public  interest  was  pain- 
ful. So  much  of  it  penetrated  into  that  house 
under  the  shadow*  of  Death,  that  it  seemed 
to  us  within  as  if  the  whole  world  were  par- 
taking of  our  sorrow*.  All  day  through  the 
half-closed  shutters  we  could  see  the  crowrds 
w-aiting  silently  and  solemnly  for  new*s  of  the 
beloved  sufferer.  Every  one  wdio  left  the 
house  w as  instantly  accosted,  not  only  by 
professional  reporters,  but  by  earnest  and 
often  weeping  men  and  women,  who  had 
never  known  General  Grant  personally,  but 
shared  the  feeling  of  the  country  in  his  behalf. 

To  me  there  chanced  to  come  peculiar  in- 
dications of  this  feeling.  Know*n  to  be  an  in- 
mate of  the  house,  and  yet  not  so  near  as  the 
nearest  relatives,  I could  be  approached  by 
others  on  subjects  which  they  shrank  from 
broaching  to  the  sons.  General  Grant  be- 
longed to  the  country  as  w*ell  as  to  his  family, 
and  the  country  would  insist  on  doing  him 
every  honor  wTen  the  final  occasion  came. 
Many  public  men  endeavored  to  ascertain 
through  me  w hat  would  be  the  wishes  of  the 
family  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  great 
dead ; and  letters  were  sent  to  me  to  present 
at  the  fitting  time,  offering  worthy  sepulture. 
The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
through  their  representatives,  declared  then- 
desire  that  the  revered  ashes  should  rest  at 
the  Capitol  of  the  country,  and  the  general-in- 
chief of  the  army,  the  friend  and  follower  of 
General  Grant,  sent  proffers  of  a place  for 
him  at  the  Soldiers’  Home, — a fitting  name 
for  the  last  habitation  of  a soldier.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  sent  a messenger 
from  Washington  to  say  that  he  w*ould  attend 
in  person  the  august  obsequies,  and  I was  to 
communicate  in  time  the  probabilities  and 
arrangements.  All  these  sad  secrets  were  to 
me  especial  signs  of  the  universal  grief  that 
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kept  pace  with  the  still  more  sacred  sorrow 
which  I saw ; but  I was  requested  not  to  in- 
trude prematurely  upon  the  family  the  prep- 
arations for  what  seemed  then  inevitably  at 
hand,  and  I bore  about  with  me  for  weeks 
the  knowledge,  undisclosed,  that  armies  and 
Presidents  were  waiting  to  pay  General  Grant 
those  honors  which  to  himself  would  be  for- 
ever unknown. 

On  Easter  Sunday  he  seemed  a little  easier, 
though  there  was  still  no  hope.  I went  into 
his  room  and  found  him  able  to  listen  and 
even  to  utter  a few  words  without  too  much 
effort.  I had  been  greatly  struck  by  the  uni- 
versal watching  of  a nation,  almost  of  a world, 
at  his  bedside,  and  especially  by  the  sympathy 
from  former  rivals  and  political  and  even  per- 
sonal adversaries;  and  I recounted  to  him 
instances  of  this  magnanimous  forgetfulness 
of  old-time  enmities.  When  I told  him  of  the 
utterances  of  General  Rosecrans  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis  he  replied : “I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  this.  I would  much  rather  have  their 
good-will  than  their  ill-will.  I would  rather 
have  the  good-will  of  any  man  than  his  ill- 
will.” 

On  the  3d  of  April  several  newspapers 
which  had  followed  General  Grant  with  a per- 
sistent animosity  down  to  the  very  beginning 
of  his  illness,  recalled  in  touching  and  even 
eloquent  words  that  twenty  years  before 
he  had  captured  Richmond  on  that  day.  I 
told  this  to  my  chief,  for  I had  been  with  him 
on  that  other  3d  of  April.  I said  the  nation 
was  looking  on  now,  watching  his  battle  as  it 
did  then,  and  that  his  fight  with  disease  was 
as  good  a one  as  that  he  had  made  with  the 
rebels  twenty  years  before.  “ Ah,”  he  answered, 
“ twenty  years  ago  I had  more  to  say.  I was 
in  command  then.”  “ But  even  then,”  I re- 
plied, “ it  took  a year  to  win ; perhaps  you 
may  win  still.”  He  brightened  up  at  this  and 
told  the  physicians  the  story  of  General  Ingalls’s 
dog.  Ingalls  was  the  chief  quartermaster  of 
the  armies  operating  against  Richmond,  and 
had  been  a classmate  with  General  Grant  at 
West  Point ; they  were  always  on  intimate 
terms.  He  had  a peculiar  dog  that  often  came 
about  the  camp-fire  at  headquarters.  One  day 
during  the  long  siege  General  Grant  said, 
“ Ingalls,  do  you  mean  to  take  that  dog  into 
Richmond  ? ” “I  think  I shall,”  said  Ingalls ; 
“ he  belongs  to  a long-lived  breed.” 

After  this  Dr.  Shrady  sat  down  to  write  the 
bulletin  for  the  morning. 

“ What  shall  I say,  General  ? ” he  asked. 
“ How  shall  I tell  them  you  are  this  morn- 
ing?” 

“ More  comfortable,”  replied  the  General. 

And  the  doctor  wrote  a line  about  the 
physical  condition  of  his  patient,  and  read  it 


to  General  Grant,  who  approved.  I was 
still  greatly  impressed  by  the  public  emotion, 
and  I interrupted : 

“ General,  why  not  say  something  about 
the  sympathy  of  all  the  world,  something  to 
thank  the  people  ? ” 

“Yes,”  he  exclaimed  willingly,  and  dictated 
these  words : “ I am  very  much  touched  and 
grateful  for  the  sympathy  and  interest  mani- 
fested in  me  by  my  friends,  and  by — those 
who  have  not  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
friends.” 

Towards  the  last  he  stammered  and  hesi- 
tated, evidently  unwilling  at  this  moment  to 
call  any  one  an  enemy;  and  finally  made  use 
of  the  circumlocution,  “ Those  who  have  not 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  friends.” 

Dr.  Shrady  wrote  out  the  bulletin,  and  read 
it  aloud,  when  the  General  added  : “ I desire 
the  good-will  of  all,  whether  heretofore  friends 
or  not.” 

I urged  the  Doctor  to  stop  just  there,  to 
say  nothing  about  physical  details,  but  give 
this  Easter  message  from  General  Grant  to 
the  world  in  his  own  language.  Mrs.  Grant, 
however,  wished  the  word  “ prayerful  ” to 
be  used  before  sympathy,  and  General  Grant 
consented  to  the  change. 

Another  morning,  only  a day  or  two  after 
his  improvement  began,  he  said  to  me,  evi- 
dently with  a purpose,  that  it  was  strange  how 
undisturbed  a man  could  be  when  so  near 
death.  He  supposed  he  had  been  as  near 
the  other  world  as  one  could  be  and  survive. 
His  feeling  had  been  at  the  time  that  every 
moment  might  be  his  last;  but  he  had  not 
suffered  one  particle  of  apprehension,  or  fear, 
or  even  discomposure.  He  evidently  wished 
me  to  know  this,  for  we  had  once  or  twice  in 
the  winter  talked  of  religious  beliefs.  “ Yet,” 
he  said,  “ at  such  a time  it  hurt  no  one  to 
have  lived  a good  life.”  He  had  been  un- 
disturbed,— he  repeated  this  emphatically, 
— but  he  believed  any  one  would  be  more 
comfortable  at  such  a moment  with  a con- 
science that  could  not  reproach  him.  A good 
life  would  certainly  contribute  to  composure 
at  the  end. 

The  9th  of  April  came,  the  anniversary  ot 
Appomattox,  and  recovery  was  still  not 
assured.  One  of  the  sons  had  a presentiment 
that  his  father  would  not  survive  that  day, 
but  it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  General 
Grant  surrender  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
greatest  victory.  Then  came  another  jubilee. 
His  birthday  was  the  27th  of  April,  and  by 
this  time  he  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able 
to  join  the  family  for  a while  at  dinner.  There 
were  sixty-three  lighted  candles  on  the  table 
to  celebrate  the  sixty-three  years,  which  a 
month  before  no  one  had  hoped  would  ever 
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be  completed,  and  the  house  was  crowded 
with  flowers,  the  gifts  of  thankful  friends.  By 
the  ist  of  May  he  was  so  well  that  he  sent  for 
a stenographer  and  began  to  dictate  matter 
for  his  book. 

His  strength, however,  was  intermittent,  and 
the  cancer  soon  began  to  make  progress  again. 
Nevertheless,  one  crisis  was  past.  A new 
chapter  in  the  disease  was  begun.  He  was 
able  now  to  drive  out,  and  dictated,  and  some- 
times wrote,  at  intervals  during  the  month  of 
May  and  the  earlier  days  of  June.  His  in- 
terest in  his  work  seemed  keener  than  ever. 
It  doubtless  gave  him  strength  to  make  a new 
fight — a hopeless  one,  he  felt  before  long, 
so  far  as  recovery  was  concerned.  Still  there 
was  a respite,  and  this  period,  with  his  usual 
determination,  he  employed  in  the  effort  to 
complete  his  memoirs. 

The  secret  of  this  partial  recovery  is  not  far 
to  find.  It  was  after  the  great  expression  of 
public  sympathy  that  General  Grant  began  to 
improve,  after  his  place  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  was  restored  or  resumed  that  his  whole 
nature,  moral  and  physical,  became  inspired 
and  renovated.  For  this  it  was  almost  worth 
while  to  have  suffered — to  have  the  world 
recognize  his  sensitiveness,  and  to  receive 
himself  its  appreciation  in  return.  Few  men 
indeed  have  known  in  advance  so  nearly 
the  verdict  of  posthumous  fame.  No  death- 
bed was  ever  so  illumined  by  the  light  of  uni- 
versal affection  and  admiration.  Garfield  had 
not  the  same  claims  on  his  countrymen,  and 
the  feeling  for  him  was  pity  and  indignant 
grief  rather  than  gratitude  or  lofty  enthusiasm ; 
Lincoln  knew  nothing  of  the  shock  that  went 
round  the  world  at  his  assassination ; Wash- 
ington lived  before  the  telegraph;  and  no 
European  monarch  or  patriot  was  ever  so 
universally  recognized  in  his  last  moments  as 
a savior  and  hero  as  Grant.  All  this  was 
borne  in  to  him  as  he  sat  struggling  with 
Death,  and  like  the  giant  of  old  he  re- 
ceived new  strength  from  his  contact  with 
earth.  The  consciousness  of  a world  for 
spectators  might  indeed  nerve  any  com- 
batant, and  when  he  found  that  the  attacks 
on  his  fame  were  parried,  the  reproaches  for- 
gotten, his  very  mistakes  lost  sight  of  in  the 
halo  that  enveloped  him,  he  gathered  himself 
up  for  a further  contest.  The  physicians, 
doubtless,  did  their  part,  and  nothing  that 
science  or  devotion  could  suggest  was  with- 
held; but  neither  science  nor  devotion  ex- 
pected or  produced  the  resurrection  and  return 
of  him  whose  very  tomb  had  been  prepared. 
It  was  the  sense  of  humiliation  that  had 
stricken  him,  and  had  more  to  do  with  his 
prostration  than  disease ; and  when  this  was 
removed,  he  rose  from  the  embrace  of  the 
Vol.  XXX.— i oo. 
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King  of  Terrors,  and  flung  himself  for  a while 
into  new  toils  and  battles,  and  though  wounded 
and  bleeding,  refused  to  die. 

On  the  9th  of  June  he  was  removed  to 
Mount  McGregor,  near  Saratoga,  where  a 
cottage  had  been  offered  him  by  its  owner, 
Mr.  Joseph  W.  Drexel.  His  strength  had  so 
far  lapsed  that  the  physicians  afterwards  de- 
clared he  could  not  have  lived  a week  longer 
in  the  heats  and  sultriness  of  New  York. 
When  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  were  over, 
however,  and  there  was  time  for  the  fresh  and 
reviving  air  of  his  new  situation  to  affect  him, 
his  spirits  rallied,  and  he  resumed  his  literary 
labor  with  extraordinary  energy  for  a man  in 
his  condition. 

I was  not  with  him  at  Mount  McGregor, 
but  I know  that  his  effort  there  must  have  been 
prodigious.  He  dictated  or  composed  more 
matter  in  the  eight  weeks  after  the  ist  of  May 
than  in  any  other  eight  weeks  of  his  life; 
while  in  the  eight  weeks  immediately  preceding 
that  date  he  did  not  compose  as  many  pages. 
But  the  dying  General  seemed  to  summon  back 
his  receding  powers ; and  expression,  memory, 
will,  all  revived  and  returned  at  his  command. 
His  voice  failed  him,  however,  after  a while, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  dictation 
and  to  use  a pencil,  not  only  in  composition, 
but  even  in  communicating  with  his  family 
and  friends.  This  was  doubtless  a hardship 
at  the  moment,  but  was  fortunate  in  the  end 
for  his  fame ; for  the  sentences  jotted  down 
from  time  to  time  were  preserved  exactly  as 
they  were  written,  and  many  of  them  are  sig- 
nificant. They  especially  indicate  his  recog- 
nition of  the  magnanimous  sympathy  offered 
him  by  Southerners.  This  recognition  was 
manifest  in  a score  of  instances.  He  had  de- 
termined in  the  winter  to  dedicate  his  book  to 
the  American  Volunteers, — in  both  armies, — 
and  now  he  repeated  and  emphasized  the  dec- 
laration. He  was  visited  at  Mount  McGregor 
by  General  Buckner,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander who  had  surrendered  to  him  at  Fort 
Donelson,  and  he  declared  to  his  former  foe : 
“ I have  witnessed  since  my  sickness  just  what 
I wished  to  see  ever  since  the  war  — harmony 
and  good  feeling  between  the  sections.”  To 
Dr.  Douglas  he  expressed  the  same  sentiment 
in  nearly  the  same  words : “ I am  thankful 
for  the  providential  extension  of  my  time,  be- 
cause it  has  enabled  me  to  see  for  myself  the 
happy  harmony  which  so  suddenly  sprung  up 
between  those  engaged  but  a few  short  years 
ago  in  deadly  conflict.”  These  utterances 
were  not  left  to  a fading  or  faulty  memory  to 
gather  up,  but  remain  legible  in  the  hand- 
writing of  their  author.  They  form  a fitting 
sequel  to  the  acts  of  Donelson  and  Vicksburg 
and  Appomattox.  Certainly  it  never  hap- 
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pened  to  a conqueror  before  to  reap  such  a 
harvest  of  appreciation  and  even  affection  from 
the  men  that  he  subdued ; to  accomplish  in 
his  death  more  of  the  aim  of  his  life  than 
even  the  victories  of  his  life  had  achieved. 

He  saw  few  friends  at  this  time,  and  did 
little  besides  write,  and  obey  the  directions  of 
his  physicians,  or  submit  to  the  attentions  of 
his  family  and  nurses.  His  suffering,  fortu- 
nately, was  not  greater  than  that  of  a patient 
in  any  ordinary  lingering  illness ; it  proceeded 
principally  from  weakness,  for  the  opiates 
always  controlled  the  excruciating  pains. 
These  he  was  spared  to  the  last.  He  perhaps 
once  or  twice  had  a glimmer  of  hope,  but  the 
rays  were  faint,  and  quickly  faded  back  into 
the  obscurity  of  despair.  He  felt  that  he  was 
working  only  to  finish  his  self-appointed  task. 

For  he  had  an  intense  desire  to  complete  his 
memoirs.  It  was  upon  the  sale  of  his  book  that 
he  counted  for  the  future  fortune  of  his  family. 
It  was  indeed  for  his  family,  not  for  his  fame, 
that  he  was  laboring  now ; his  fame  he  felt  was 
secure.  But  at  his  death  his  army  pay  would 
cease.  There  would  remain  to  Mrs.  Grant 
and  his  children,  it  is  true,  the  Trust  Fund, 
the  income  of  which  he  had  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  by  will ; but  besides  this  and  the  mort- 
gaged house  in  Sixty-sixth  street,  and  one  or 
two  inconsiderable  properties  elsewhere,  there 
was  nothing ; and  three  families  depended  on 
him.  His  “ Personal  Memoirs,”  it  was  hoped, 
would  bring  in  half  a million  of  dollars ; but 
when  he  had  ceased  work  in  the  winter,  this 
was  little  more  than  half  completed,  and  the 
monetary  value  of  the  book  would  be  greatly 
depreciated,  if  it  must  be  concluded  by  any 
hand  but  his  own.  This  was  the  consideration 
that  strengthened  the  sinking  soldier,  that 
gave  him  courage  to  contend  with  fate  and 
despair,  and,  stricken  as  he  was  by  one  of  the 
most  terrible  of  maladies,  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  Death  himself,  while  he  made  his 
preparations  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
wing  and'  the  glare  of  the  scythe  of  the  Des- 
troyer, to  secure  a competence  for  his  fam- 
ily after  he  himself  should  have  left  this  world. 
The  spectacle  of  the  hero  who  had  earned  and 
worn  the  highest  earthly  honors,  working  amid 
the  miseries  of  a sick-chamber  to  glean  the 
gains  that  he  knew  he  could  never  enjoy, — 
the  fainting  warrior  propped  up  on  that  moun- 
tain-top to  stammer  out  utterances  to  sell  for 
the  benefit  of  his  children, — is  a picture  to 
which  history  in  all  her  annals  can  find  no 
parallel. 

Indeed,  this  simple,  plain,  and  undramatic 
man,  who  never  strove  for  effect,  and  disliked 
the  demonstration  of  feeling  as  much  as  the 
parade  of  circumstance  and  power,  was  per- 
forming the  most  dramatic  part  before  the 


world.  His  whole  life  had  been  a drama,  in 
spite  of  him,  full  of  surprises  and  startling  re- 
sults and  violent  contrasts,  but  nothing  in  it 
all  was  more  unexpected  than  this  last  scene, 
this  eager  haste,  not  in  business  nor  in  bat- 
tle, but  in  literary  labor  : this  race  with  Death, 
this  effort  to  finish  a book  in  order  to  secure 
a fortune  for  his  family. 

But  there  was  a key  to  the  mystery,  a solu- 
tion of  the  riddle,  and  it  is  the  explanation 
of  every  apparent  mystery  in  the  character  of 
General  Grant.  His  character  at  bottom  was 
like  that  of  other  men.  He  loved  and  hated ; 
he  suffered  and  enjoyed ; he  appreciated  what 
was  done  for  and  against  him ; he  relished  his 
fame  and  his  elevation,  he  felt  his  disappoint- 
ments and  his  downfall;  his  susceptibilities 
were  keen,  his  passions  strong ; but  he  had 
the  great  faculty  of  concealing  them  so  that 
those  closest  and  acutest  could  seldom  detect 
their  existence.  I sometimes  wondered  whether 
he  was  conscious  of  his  own  emotions,  they 
were  so  completely  under  control ; but  they 
were  all  there,  all  alive,  all  active,  only  envel- 
oped in  a cloak  of  obstinate  reserve  and  ma- 
jestic silence  which  only  at  the  rarest  inter- 
vals was  tom  aside  by  misfortune  or  lifted  for 
a moment  to  a friend. 

And  now  he  may  himself  have  been  but 
half  aware  of  the  sentiment  that  inspired  him ; 
but  since  he  had  discovered  that  his  personal 
honor  was  as  clean,  and  his  military  fame  as 
brilliant  in  the  eyes  of  men  as  they  had  ever 
been,  he  determined  that  his  reputation  for 
worldly  sense  and  shrewdness  should  also  be 
redeemed.  He  would  not  die  without  regain- 
ing a fortune  equal  to  that  which  had  been 
wrung  from  him  by  fraud.  No  man  should 
say  that  after  all  General  Grant  left  his  chil- 
dren penniless.  Away  down  in  the  depths  of 
his  nature  where  neither  affection  nor  friend- 
ship ever  penetrated,  except  by  the  intuitions 
of  a life-long  intimacy, — this  was  the  incen- 
tive that  poured  oil  on  the  flames  which  the 
disease  was  quenching,  this  was  the  fuel  that 
kept  the  worn-out  machine  still  in  motion, 
to  the  amazement  of  a world. 

When  the  work  was  over,  the  energy  ex- 
pired; when  the  motive  was  withdrawn,  the 
effort  ceased;  when  the  influence  that  was 
the  impetus  of  the  machine  was  exhausted, 
will  and  strength  alike  failed.  Immediately 
after  the  end  of  the  book  was  reached,  the 
other  end  was  seen  to  be  at  hand.  One  or  two 
spasmodic  bursts  of  life  flared  up,  like  gusts 
of  an  expiring  fire,  but  they  probably  deceived 
not  even  himself,  and  certainly  no  one  besides. 
His  former  indifference  to  life  returned  as  soon 
as  his  task  was  accomplished. 

The  country  too  had  no  wish  that  he  should 
linger  on  in  agony.  If  he  could  have  been  re- 
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stored  to  health  and  strength,  nothing  that  the 
nation  could  have  done  to  secure  that  end 
would  have  been  lacking,  or  been  thought  too 
costly ; but  now  that  he  could  never  be  more 
than  a sufferer,  prostrate  and  hopeless,  there 
was  no  desire  to  retain  him.  Reverent  sorrow 
and  sympathy  had  long  ascended  from  every 
quarter  of  the  land  towards  the  cottage  on 
that  mountain-top,  but  there  were  no  prayers 
uttered  for  protracted  days. 

The  final  crisis  was  neither  long  nor  pain- 
ful. On  the  2 1 st  of  July  the*  country  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  failing  again.  For  two 
days  his  symptoms  indicated  increasing  de- 
pression and  exhaustion,  and  on  the  23d  came 
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the  end.  There  was  no  renewed  struggle,  no 
distinct  consciousness  on  his  part  that  his  feet 
were  wet  with  the  waters  of  that  river  which 
we  all  must  cross ; he  made  no  formal  part- 
ing again  with  his  family ; he  endured  no 
pangs  of  dissolution,  but  passed  away  quietly 
without  a groan  or  a shudder,  with  no  one 
but  his  wife  and  children  and  his  medical  at- 
tendants by  his  side.  He  had  done  most  of 
the  great  things  of  his  life  with  calmness  and 
composure,  and  in  the  same  way  he  entered 
the  long  procession  in  which  Alexander  and 
Caesar  and  Wellington  and  Napoleon  had 
preceded  him. 

Adam  Badeau * 


AUTOGRAPH  OF  GENERAL  GRANT  WRITTEN  WHILE  AT  WEST  POINT,  IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  A CLASSMATE. 

[General  Grant  was  christened  Hiram  Ulysses,  and  is  said  to  have  reversed  the  initials  to  avoid  the  humorous  conjunction 
of  them.  In  his  commission  as  cadet  the  name  was  by  mistake  written  Ulysses  S.,  and  as  it  could  not  be  changed 
officially,  he  afterward  adopted  it,  taking  Simpson,  a family  name,  for  the  second  initial. — Editor.] 
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THE  names  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  will 
always  be  inseparably  associated  in  con- 
nection with  the  events  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  At  first  thought  they  present  two 
characters  in  American  history  entirely  dis- 
similar. Their  careers  seem  in  striking  con- 
trast. One  led  the  life  of  a civilian,  and  made 
his  reputation  as  a statesman ; the  other  was 
essentially  a soldier,  and  is  naturally  classed 
amongst  the  great  military  captains  of  history. 
But  upon  a closer  study  of  their  lives,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  two  men  had  many  traits 
in  common,  and  that  there  were  many  points 
of  resemblance  in  their  remarkable  careers. 
Each  was  of  humble  origin,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  struggle  with  adverse  fortune, 
and  learn  the  first  lessons  of  life  in  the  severe 
school  of  adversity.  Each  had  risen  from  the 
people,  possessed  an  abiding  confidence  in 
them,  and  always  retained  a deep  hold  upon 
their  affection.  Each  remembered  that  though 
clothed  in  the  robes  of  a master  he  was  still 
the  servant  of  the  people.  Both  entered  the 
public  service  from  the  same  State,  rose  in 
life  without  the  help  of  wealthy  or  influential 
friends,  and  owed  every  success  to  individ- 
ual merit.  Each  might  have  said,  to  any  who 
were  inclined  to  sneer  at  his  plain  origin,  what 
a marshal  of  France,  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  a dukedom,  said  to  the  hereditary 
nobles  who  snubbed  him  in  Vienna : “ I am  an 
ancestor;  you  are  only  descendants.”  Each  was 
conspicuous  for  the  possession  of  that  most 
uncommon  of  all  the  virtues  — common  sense. 


Both  despised  the  arts  of  the  demagogue, 
shrank  from  attitudinizing  in  public  or  posing 
before  the  world  for  effect,  and  looked  upon 
the  exercise  of  mawkish  sentimentality  and 
the  indulgence  in  mock  heroics  with  a right- 
eous contempt.  With  them  there  was  none  of 
the  puppyism  which  is  bred  by  power,  and 
none  of  that  dogmatism  which  has  been  well 
described  as  puppyism  grown  to  maturity. 
Each  was  endowed  with  talents  especially 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Providence  to  meet 
the  trying  emergencies  in  which  he  was 
placed ; each  bore  a patriot’s  part  in  securing 
the  integrity  of  the  Union ; and  each  received 
from  the  people  a second  election  to  the  high- 
est office  in  their  gift.  Each  had  qualities 
which  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  other,  and  where  their  characteristics 
were  unlike,  they  only  served  to  supplement 
each  other,  and  to  add  to  the  strength  which 
their  combined  powers  exercised  in  the  great 
cause  in  which  they  labored. 

The  acquaintance  between  the  two  men 
began  by  official  correspondence,  which  after- 
wards became  more  personal  in  its  tone,  and 
when  they  finally  met  an  intimacy  sprang  up 
between  them  which  soon  ripened  into  a gen- 
uine friendship.  The  writer  of  this  article  wit- 
nessed much  of  their  intercourse ; was  often  a 
listener  to  the  estimates  which  each  placed 
upon  the  other,  and  could  not  help  being 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  extent  to  which 
these  two  historic  characters  became  attached 
to  each  other. 
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They  did  not  meet  till  March,  1864,  and 
previous  to  that  time  had  had  but  little 
personal  correspondence.  Most  of  the  com- 
munications which  the  General  received 
from  the  President  had  been  in  the  form  of 
executive  orders  sent  through  the  War  De- 
partment. Lincoln  had  early  formed  a high 
opinion  of  the  Western  general,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  victories  at  Donelson  and  Shi- 
loh, and  because  he  did  not  spend  his  time 
in  calling  for  troops,  but  made  the  best  use  of 
those  that  were  sent  him.  In  other  words,  he 
was  a man  who  asked  for  nothing,  and  gave 
the  executive  no  trouble. 

Grant’s  successes  brought  with  them  the 
usual  number  of  jealousies  and  rivalries.  Polit- 
ical generals  had  their  advocates  in  W ashing- 
ton  to  plead  their  cause,  while  Grant  stood 
without  friends  at  court.  His  detractors 
gathered  at  times  a great  deal  of  strength  in 
their  efforts  to  supplant  him  with  a general  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  Lincoln  was  beset  by 
many  a delegation  who  insisted  that  nothing 
would  harmonize  matters  in  the  West  but 
Grant’s  removal.  This  nagging  continued 
even  after  his  great  triumph  at  Vicksburg. 

Lincoln  always  enjoyed  telling  the  Gen- 
eral, after  the  two  had  become  personally 
intimate,  how  the  cross-roads  wiseacres  had 
criticised  his  campaigns.  One  day,  after 
dwelling  for  some  time  on  this  subject,  he 
said  to  Grant : “ After  Vicksburg  I thought 
it  was  about  time  to  shut  down  on  this  sort  of 
thing.  So  one  day,  when  a delegation  came 
to  see  me  and  had  spent  half  an  hour  in  trying 
to  show  me  the  fatal  mistake  you  had  made 
in  paroling  Pemberton’s  army,  and  insisting 
that  the  rebels  would  violate  their  paroles  and 
in  less  than  a month  confront  you  again  in 
the  ranks,  and  have  to  be  whipped  all  over 
again,  I thought  I should  get  rid  of  them  best 
by  telling  them  a story  about  Sykes’s  dog. 
* Have  you  ever  heard  about  Sykes’s  yellow 
dog  ? ’ said  I to  the  spokesman  of  the  delega- 
tion. He  said  he  hadn’t.  * Well,  I must  tell 
you  about  him,’  said  I.  ‘ Sykes  had  a yellow 
dog  he  set  great  store  by,  but  there  were  a lot 
of  small  boys  around  the  village,  and  that ’s 
always  a bad  thing  for  dogs,  you  know.  These 
boys  didn’t  share  Sykes’s  views,  and  they 
were  not  disposed  to  let  the  dog  have  a fair 
show.  Even  Sykes  had  to  admit  that  the  dog 
was  getting  unpopular;  in  fact  it  was  soon 
seen  that  a prejudice  was  growing  up  against 
that  dog  that  threatened  to  wreck  all  his 
future  prospects  in  life.  The  boys,  after  med- 
itating how  they  could  get  the  best  of  him, 
finally  fixed  up  a cartridge  with  a long  fuse, 
put  the  cartridge  in  a piece  of  meat,  dropped 
the  meat  in  the  road  in  front  of  Sykes’s 
door,  and  then  perched  themselves  on  a 


fence  a good  distance  off  with  the  end  of 
the  fuse  in  their  hands.  Then  they  whistled 
for  the  dog.  When  he  came  out  he  scented 
the  bait,  and  bolted  the  meat,  cartridge  and 
all.  The  boys  touched  off  the  fuse  with  a cigar 
and  in  about  a second  a report  came  from  that 
dog  that  sounded  like  a small  clap  of  thunder. 
Sykes  came  bouncing  out  of  the  house,  and 
yelled : 

“ ‘ “ What ’s  up  ! Anything  busted  ? ” ’ 

“ ‘ There  was  no  reply  except  a snicker  from 
the  small  boys  ‘roosting  on  the  fence,  but  as 
Sykes  looked  up  he  saw  the  whole  air  filled 
with  pieces  of  yellow  dog.  He  picked  up  the 
biggest  piece  he  could  find,  a portion  of  the 
back  with  a part  of  the  tail  still  hanging  to  it, 
and  after  turning  it  around  and  looking  it  all 
over  he  said,  ‘ “ Well,  I guess  he  ’ll  never  be 
much  account  again — as  a dog.’”  And  I 
guess  Pemberton’s  forces  will  never  be  much 
account  again — as  an  army.’ 

“ The  delegation  began  looking  around  for 
their  hats  before  I had  quite  got  to  the  end  of 
the  story,  and  I was  never  bothered  any  more 
after  that  about  superseding  the  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.” 

About  nine  days  after  Vicksburg  had  fallen 
the  President  sent  the  following  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  was  deeply  touched  by  its 
frank  and  manly  character,  and  the  sincerity 
of  its  tone : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  13,  1863. 
My  Dear  General  : I do  not  remember  that  you 
and  I ever  met  personally.  I write  this  now  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almost  inestimable 
service  you  have  done  the  country.  I wish  to  say  a 
word  further.  When  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Vicksburg,  I thought  you  should  do  what  you  finally 
did  — march  the  troops  across  the  neck,  run  the  bat- 
teries with  the  transports,  and  thus  go  below ; and  I 
never  had  any  faith,  except  a general  hope  that  you 
knew  better  than  I,  that  the  Yazoo  Pass  expedition 
and  the  like  could  succeed.  When  you  got  below  and 
took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  vicinity,  I thought 
__you  should  go  down  the  river  and  join  General  Banks ; 
-aadwhen  you  turned  northward,  east  of  the  Big  Black, 
I feared  it  was  a mistake.  I now  wish  to  make  a 
personal  acknowledgment  that  you  were  right  and  I 
was  wrong.  A.  Lincoln. 

The  first  time  the  two  men  saw  each  other 
was  about  one  o’clock  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1864,  when  General  Grant  called  upon  the 
President  at  the  White  House  to  receive  the 
commission  constituting  him  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  armies.  The  General  had  arrived 
in  Washington  from  the  West  the  day  before, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  establish  his  head- 
quarters in  Virginia.  The  interview  took  place 
in  the  Cabinet  room.  There  were  present, 
besides  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  a member  of  Congress,  two  of 
General  Grant’s  staff- officers,  his  eldest  son, 
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Frederick  D.  Grant,  and  the  President’s 
private  secretary.  Lincoln,  in  handing  the 
General  his  commission,  read  with  much  feel- 
ing a few  words  which  he  had  written  for  the 
occasion,  ending  with  the  remark,  “As  the 
country  herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it 
will  sustain  you.  I scarcely  need  add  that, 
with  what  I here  speak  for  the  nation,  goes 
my  own  hearty  personal  concurrence.”  The 
General  took  the  commission  very  much  as  a 
graduate  steps  up  and  takes  his  diploma  from 
the  president  of  his  college.  He  had  written  a 
brief  reply  on  a sheet  of  paper,  which  he  drew 
from  his  pocket  and  read.  It  closed  as  follows  : 
“ I feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibilities 
now  devolving  on  me;  and  I know  that  if 
they  are  met  it  will  be  due  to  those  armies, 
and  above  all  to  the  favor  of  that  Providence 
which  leads  both  nations  and  men.” 

In  a subsequent  conference  the  President 
talked  very  freely  to  General  Grant  about  the 
conduct  of  the  armies  in  the  field.  He  said 
he  did  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about 
the  art  of  war,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  he  ever  interfered  with  the 
movements  of  army  commanders,  but  he  did 
know  that  celerity  was  absolutely  necessary, 
that  while  armies  were  sitting  down,  waiting 
for  opportunities  which  might  perhaps  be 
more  favorable  from  a military  point  of  view, 
the  Government  was  spending  millions  of 
dollars  every  day,  that  there  was  a limit  to 
the  sinews  of  war,  and  there  would  come  a 
time  when  the  spirits  and  the  resources  of  the 
people  would  become  exhausted.  He  had  al- 
ways contended  that  these  considerations  must 
be  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  purely 
military  questions,  and  he  adopted  the  plan  of 
issuing  his  executive  orders,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  hurrying  the  movements  of  com- 
manding generals.  He  said  nothing  pleased 
him  more  than  the  fact  that  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant-general had  been  revived  by  Congress, 
and  that  a general-in-chief  of  the  armies  had 
been  put  at  their  head,  who  he  felt  would 
appreciate  the  value  of  minutes.  He  told  the 
General  he  was  not  going  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  his  movements,  and  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  call  on  him  for  whatever  he 
required,  and  it  would  be  supplied  if  the 
resources  of  the  nation  could  furnish  it. 

General  Grant  soon  after  entered  upon  the 
Wilderness  campaign.  Cheering  messages 
were  frequently  sent  him  by  the  President, 
and  a number  of  suggestions  were  made,  but 
no  orders  were  given  for  the  movement  of 
troops.  Many  characteristic  telegrams  were 
received  from  the  President  while  the  armies 
were  in  front  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg. 
One  of  them  afforded  Grant  great  amusement. 
It  closed  with  the  words,  “Hold  on  with  a 
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bull-dog  grip  and  chew  and  choke  as  much 
as  possible.  A.  Lincoln.” 

Each  tried  to  anticipate  the  desires  of  the 
other  even  in  matters  somewhat  out  of  his 
particular  sphere  of  action.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing they  had  in  the  field  after  actual  operations 
had  commenced  in  Virginia,  Lincoln  said  to 
the  General  that  there  was  a man  who  had 
got  a permit  at  Washington  to  visit  the  armies 
and  had  abused  his  privilege  by  going  around 
using  seditious  language  and  trying  to  stir 
up  trouble  among  the  loyal  Virginians  in  that 
section  of  country.  He  asked  the  General 
whether  he  had  heard  of  the  fellow,  saying 
he  would  have  arrested  him  if  he  had  known 
just  where  to  catch  him.  The  General  replied 
that  he  had  not  heard  of  him ; that  if  he  had 
he  should  have  arrested  him  and  sent  him 
to  Fort  Monroe  without  troubling  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  matter  or  letting  him  know 
anything  about  it. 

“ I see,”  said  the  President,  “ you  would 
have  served  me  like  the  Irishman  wanted  the 
doctor  to  serve  him.  The  doctor  told  him  he 
would  have  to  take  a quinine  tonic.  The 
Irishman  asked  whether  he  would  let  him  put 
some  whisky  in  it,  and  the  doctor  said,  not  a 
drop ; if  he  expected  to  be  cured  he  must  give 
up  the  use  of  whisky  entirely.  The  Irishman 
thought  a minute,  and  then  remarked  to  the 
doctor  in  a sort  of  confidential  way,  ‘ I say, 
dochtor,  when  ye  git  yer  medicine  all  ready 
couldn’t  ye  jist  put  in  a little  whesky  unbe- 
knownce  to  me  ? ’ So  when  you  got  your  man 
all  ready  I suppose  you  would  have  put  him 
into  Fort  Monroe  ‘ unbeknownce  ’ to  me.” 

The  nearest  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  came  to  giv- 
ing General  Grant  an  order  for  the  movement 
of  troops  was  daring  Early’s  raid  upon  Wash- 
ington. On  July  10,  1864,  the  President  tele- 
graphed a long  dispatch  from  Washington, 
which  contained  the  following  language : 
“ What  I think  is  that  you  should  provide  to 
retain  your  hold  where  you  are  certainly,  and 
bring  the  rest  with  you  personally,  and  make 
a vigorous  effort  to  defeat  the  enemy’s  force 
in  this  vicinity.  I think  there  is  really  a fair 
chance  to  do  this,  if  the  movement  is  prompt. 
This  is  what  I think  — upon  your  suggestion, 
and  is  not  an  order.”  Grant  replied  that  on 
reflection  he  thought  it  would  have  a bad  ef- 
fect for  him  to  leave  City  Point,  then  his  head- 
quarters, in  front  of  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
and  the  President  was  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
positions which  the  General  made  for  the 
repulse  of  Early  without  taking  command 
against  him  in  person. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  President  did  not 
call  for  assistance  to  protect  Washington,  but 
for  troops  and  a competent  leader  to  go  after 
Early  and  defeat  him.  The  President  was 
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undoubtedly  possessed  of  more  courage  than 
any  of  his  advisers.  There  is  not  an  instance 
in  which  he  seemed  to  take  counsel  of  his 
fears.  He  was  always  more  anxious  to  have 
the  troops  around  Washington  sent  to  the 
field  than  kept  in  the  fortifications  about  the 
capital.  He  sent  a remarkable  dispatch  to 
the  General  on  August  4,  1862,  which  shows 
his  eagerness  to  have  the  troops  in  his  vicinity 
placed  “south  of  the  enemy”  instead  of  being 
kept  between  the  enemy  and  Washington.  It 
referred  to  an  order  which  General  Grant 
had  sent  to  General  Halleck,  chief  of  staff  at 
Washington,  and  was  as  follows  : 

“ I have  seen  your  dispatch  in  which  you  say,  ‘ I 
want  Sheridan  put  in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  the 
field,  with  instructions  to  put  himself  south  of  the 
enemy,  and  follow  him  to  the  death ; wherever  the 
enemy  goes,  let  our  troops  go  also.  ’ This,  I think,  is 
exactly  right  as  to  how  our  forces  should  move ; but 
please  look  over  the  dispatches  you  may  have  received 
from  here  since  you  made  that  order,  and  discover,  if 
you  can,  that  there  is  any  idea  in  the  head  of  any  one 
here  of  ‘ putting  our  army  south  of  the  enemy,’  or  of 
‘ following  him  to  the  death  ’ in  any  direction.  I re- 
peat to  you  it  will  neither  be  done  nor  attempted,  un- 
less you  watch  it  every  day  and  hour  and  force  it. 

“A.  Lincoln.” 

This  is  the  language  of  a man  of  courage, 
who  felt  a consciousness  that  he  was  bolder 
than  those  who  counseled  him  at  Washington, 
and  wanted  a man  of  Grant’s  aggressiveness 
to  force  the  fighting,  and  send  the  troops 
about  the  capital  after  Early  to  get  south  of 
him,  and  follow  him  to  the  death,  even  if  the 
capital  had  to  go  without  defense. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  when  matters 
looked  a little  quiet  along  the  lines,  Grant  vis- 
ited the  President  in  Washington,  and  spent 
most  of  the  day  with  him  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  conferring  upon  the  military  situation  and 
the  carrying  out  of  some  recommendations 
which  the  General  had  made  regarding  the 
armies  in  the  field.  His  principal  demand  was 
to  have  eight  useless  major-generals  and  thirty 
brigadiers  mustered  out  of  the  service  to  make 
room  for  the  promotion  of  men  who  had  won 
their  spurs  in  the  field.  The  President  pointed 
to  a number  of  names  on  the  list  and  re- 
marked that  they  were  the  General’s  own  per- 
sonal friends ; but  Grant  urged  the  matter 
still  more  strenuously,  saying  that  the  emer- 
gency was  too  great  to  stop  to  consider  per- 
sonal feelings,  and  that  those  whose  services 
could  not  be  made  available  must  give  way  to 
the  rising  men  at  the  front.  He  succeeded  in 
securing  many  vacancies  in  the  list  of  gen- 
erals, and  the  promotions  which  followed  for 
meritorious  services  in  the  field  did  much  for 
the  morale  of  the  armies. 

On  March  20,  1864,  the  General  invited 
the  President  to  visit  him  at  City  Point.  The 


invitation  was  accepted  the  next  day,  and  the 
President  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
armies  on  the  2 2d,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  their  youngest  son  “ Tad.”  They 
had  come  down  the  Potomac  and  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  up  the  James  River  on  the 
River  Queen , a comfortable  little  side-wheel 
steam-boat,  which  was  convoyed  by  the  United 
States  gun-boat  Bat , acting  as  an  escort.  This 
vessel  had  been  a blockade-runner  and  had 
been  captured  by  the  navy  and  fitted  up  as 
a gun-boat.  It  was  commanded  by  Captain 
J.  S.  Barnes,  U.  S.  N.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
steam-boat  at  the  wharf  at  City  Point  General 
Grant  and  several  members  of  his  staff  went 
aboard  to  welcome  the  presidential  party. 
The  President  gave  each  one  a hearty  greet- 
ing, and  in  his  frank  and  cordial  way  said 
many  complimentary  things  about  the  hard, 
work  that  had  been  done  during  the  long 
winter’s  siege,  and  how  fully  the  country  ap- 
preciated it.  When  asked  how  he  was  he  said,. 

“ I am  not  feeling  very  well.  I got  pretty 
badly  shaken  up  on  the  bay  coming  down,, 
and  am  not  altogether  over  it  yet.” 

“Let  me  send  for  a bottle  of  champagne 
for  you,  Mr.  President,”  said  a staff-officer; 
“ that  is  the  best  remedy  I know  of  for  sea- 
sickness.” 

“ No,  no,  my  young  friend,”  replied  the 
President,  “ I’ve  seen  many  a man  in  my  time- 
sea-sick  ashore  from  drinking  that  very  article.” 

That  was  the  last  time  any  one  screwed  up 
sufficient  courage  to  offer  him  wine. 

The  party  had  gathered  in  the  after-cabin  of 
the  steam-boat,  and  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation the  President  said : “ This  cabin  is 
the  one  in  which  I met  the  peace  commissioners . 
from  Richmond, — Stephens,  Campbell,  and 
Hunter, — when  they  came  down  to  Hampton 
Roads.”  The  meeting  referred  to  had  occurred 
the  month  before.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  was 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. He  will  be  remembered  as  being  a 
mite  of  a man  in  stature  and  having  a com- 
plexion as  yellow  as  an  ear  of  ripe  corn.  Mr. 
Lincoln  went  on  to  say : “ Stephens  sat  where 
I am  sitting  now,  Hunter  sat  over  there,  and 
Campbell  lolled  on  the  sofa  to  the  right. 
Stephens  had  on  an  overcoat  about  three  sizes 
too  big  for  him,  with  an  old-fashioned  high 
collar.  The  cabin  soon  began  to  get  pretty 
warm  and  after  a while  he  stood  up  and  pulled 
off  his  big  coat.  He  slipped  it  off  just  about 
as  you  would  husk  an  ear  of  corn.  I couldn’t 
help  thinking  as  I looked  first  at  the  over- 
coat and  then  at  the  man,  ‘ Well,  that’s  the 
biggest  shuck  and  the  smallest  nubbin  I ever 
laid  eyes  on.’  ” 

During  his  stay  the  President  spent  much  of 
his  time  riding  about  with  Grant  among  the 
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troops  during  the  day,  and  sitting  around  the 
camp-fire  at  headquarters  in  the  evening. 
The  fire  always  had  a fresh  pile  of  dry  rails 
thrown  upon  it,  in  his  honor,  and  as  he  sat  in 
a camp-chair  with  his  long  legs  doubled  up 
in  grotesque  attitudes,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
fire  curling  around  him,  he  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  comfort  and  good-nature.  He  always 
seemed  to  feel  how  much  happier  were  the 
men  who  had  only  to  meet  Lee’s  troops  in 
Virginia,  and  were  never  compelled  to  en- 
counter that  more  formidable  army  of  office- 
seekers  in  Washington.  The  stories  he  told 
on  these  occasions  will  never  be  forgotten, 
and  the  kindly  face  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
with  its  varying  expressions  of  mirth  and  sad- 
ness, will  never  be  effaced  from  the  memory 
of  the  men  who  watched  it  in  those  trying 
times.  In  the  way  of  story-telling,  those  City 
Point  nights  gave  promise  of  becoming  as 
famous  as  the  Arabian  Nights. 

Lincoln’s  stories  were  not  mere  anecdotes, 
they  were  illustrations.  No  one  ever  heard 
him  relate  anything  simply  for  the  amuse- 
ment afforded  by  the  story;  it  was  always 
to  illustrate  the  subject  under  discussion,  or 
to  give  point  to  his  statement.  Whether  he 
had  treasured  up  in  his  memory  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  stories  to  draw  from, 
or  whether  he  invented  them  as  he  went 
along,  to  illustrate  his  views,  no  one  could 
tell.  Perhaps  both  methods  were  employed. 
However  this  may  be,  there  was  hardly  a 
remark  made  or  an  object  shown  to  him 
which  did  not  call  to  mind  some  story  so 
pertinent  to  the  subject  that  the  dullest  never 
failed  to  see  the  point  of  it.  Nothing  appeared 
to  escape  his  recollection.  A soldier  once 
struck  the  idea  when  he  said  of  him : “ He’s 
got  a mighty  fine  memory,  but  an  awful  poor 
forgetery.” 

One  evening  the  writer  showed  him  a speci- 
men of  the  new  powder  made  for  the  fifteen- 
inch  gun.  The  piece  was  about  the  size  of 
an  English  walnut. 

“ What  is  this  ? ” he  asked. 

“ A grain  of  mammoth  powder,  the  kind 
they  are  using  in  the  fifteen-inch  gun  at  Fort 
Monroe,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  turning  it  over  in  his  hand, 
“ it  is  rather  larger  than  the  powder  we  used 
to  buy  in  my  shooting  days.  This  reminds 
me  of  what  once  occurred  in  a country  meet- 
ing-house in  Sangamon  County.  You  see, 
there  were  very  few  newspapers  then,  and  the 
country  store-keepers  had  to  resort  to  some 
other  means  of  advertising  their  wares.  If,  for 
instance,  the  preacher  happened  to  be  late  in 
coming  to  a prayer-meeting  of  an  evening, 
the  shop-keepers  would  often  put  in  the  time 
while  the  people  were  waiting  by  notifying 
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them  of  any  new  arrival  of  an  attractive  line 
of  goods. 

“ One  evening  a man  rose  up  in  the  meeting 
and  said : 

“ ‘ Brethren,  let  me  take  occasion  to  say 
while  we’re  a-waitin’  that  I have  just  received 
a new  inv’ice  of  sportin’  powder.  The  grains 
are  so  small  you  kin  sca’cely  see  ’em  with  the 
nakid  eye,  and  polished  up  so  fine  you  kin 
stand  up  and  comb  yer  ha’r  in  front  of  one 
o’  them  grains  jes  like  it  was  a lookin’-glass. 
Hope  you’ll  come  down  to  my  store  at  the 
cross-roads,  and  examine  that  powder  for 
yourselves.’ 

“ When  he  had  got  about  this  far  a rival 
powder  merchant  in  the  meeting,  who  had 
been  boiling  over  with  indignation  at  the 
amount  of  advertising  the  opposition  powder 
was  getting,  rose  up  and  said : 

“ 4 Brethren,  I hope  you’ll  not  believe  a sin- 
gle word  brother  Jones  has  been  sayin’  about 
that  powder.  I’ve  been  down  thar  and  seen  it 
for  myself,  and  I pledge  you  my  word,  breth- 
ren, that  the  grains  is  bigger  than  the  lumps 
in  a coal-pile,  and  any  one  of  you,  brethren, 
in  your  future  state  could  put  a bar’l  o’  that 
powder  on  your  shoulder  and  march  squar’ 
through  the  sulphurious  flames  of  the  world 
below  without  the  least  danger  of  an  explo- 
sion.’” 

We  thought  that  grain  of  powder  had  served 
a better  purpose  in  drawing  out  this  story  than 
it  could  ever  serve  in  being  fired  from  a fifteen- 
inch  gun. 

On  the  27  th  Sherman  arrived  at  City  Point, 
fresh  from  his  triumphant  march  to  the  sea. 
Admiral  Porter,  who  commanded  the  fleet, 
and  had  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  operations  by  his  brilliant  services  at 
Fort  Fisher,  was  sent  for,  and  he,  with  Grant 
and  Sherman,  went  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  President  on  board  his  steamer.  The 
meeting  presented  a historical  scene  which  is 
one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  whole  war. 
It  was  not  a council  of  war,  or  even  a formal 
military  conference.  It  was  an  interchange 
of  views  between  the  four  great  representative 
men  who  at  that  moment  seemed  to  hold  the 
destinies  of  the  republic  in  their  hands.  All 
were  eager  to  hear  more  details  of  his  march 
from  the  man  who  had  cut  so  broad  a swath 
through  the  heart  of  the  Confederacy.  Sher- 
man’s recital  of  the  event  was  told  with  all  his 
vividness  of  style  and  crispness  of  expression. 
The  subject  was  a grand  one  and  the  narrative 
was  a whole  epic  in  itself.  The  President  made 
no  particular  suggestions  as  to  the  campaign, 
but  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  conference  said 
good-bye  to  the  distinguished  company,  with 
buoyant  hopes  of  the  future  and  renewed  con- 
fidence in  his  commanders.  He  was  always 
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willing  that  they  should  reap  all  the  glory  of 
the  victories  in  the  field.  He  was  like  the 
workmen  employed  upon  the  Gobelin  tapes- 
tries who  stand  behind  the  cloth,  and  are 
content  to  work  there,  knowing  they  are  con- 
tributing their  full  share  to  the  beauties  of  the 
front. 

General  Grant  now  confided  to  the  Presi- 
dent his  determination  to  move  against  Lee  as 
soon  as  the  roads  were  dry  enough,  and  to 
make  what  he  intended  should  be  the  final 
campaign.  The  President  resolved  to  remain 
at  headquarters  until  the  army  moved,  and 
seemed  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  continuing 
some  days  longer  the  pleasant  intercourse 
with  the  General-in-chief.  Sitting  by  the  camp- 
fire one  evening  he  spoke  very  feelingly  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  he  had  experienced  at  differ- 
ent times  during  the  rebellion.  The  patriotism 
of  the  people,  the  devotion  of  the  loyal  North, 
the  courage  and  superb  fighting  qualities  of 
the  troops  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other, 
the  financial  difficulties,  the  terrible  losses  in 
men,  the  disloyal  element  in  the  rear,  and  the 
threatening  attitude  of  England  and  France. 
When  asked  if  he  ever  doubted  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  cause,  he  said,  “ Never  for  a mo- 
ment.” Mr.  Seward,  he  told  us,  had  often  said 
that  there  was  always  just  enough  virtue  in  this 
republic  to  save  it ; sometimes  none  to  spare, 
but  still  enough  to  meet  the  emergency,  and 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Seward  in  this  view.  He 
said  the  capture  of  Mason  and  Slidell  on  board 
the  English  vessel,  and  the  complications  with 
Great  Britain,  which  resulted  at  so  critical  a 
period  of  the  war,  had  given  him  great  uneasi- 
ness. When  asked  whether  it  was  not  a great 
trial  to  surrender  them  he  said : 

“ Yes,  that  was  a pretty  bitter  pill  to  swal- 
low, but  I contented  myself  with  believing 
that  England’s  triumph  in  the  matter  would 
be  short-lived,  and  that  after  ending  our  war 
successfully  we  should  be  so  powerful  that  we 
could  call  England  to  account  for  all  the  em- 
barrassments she  had  inflicted  upon  us.  I 
felt  a good  deal  like  the  sick  man  in  Illinois 
who  was  told  he  probably  hadn’t  many  days 
longer  to  live  and  he  ought  to  make  peace 
with  any  enemies  he  might  have.  He  said 
the  man  he  hated  worst  of  all  was  a fellow 
named  Brown,  in  the  next  village,  and  he 
guessed  he  had  better  commence  on  him  first. 
So  Brown  was  sent  for,  and  when  he  came  the 
sick  man  began  to  say,  in  a voice  as  meek  as 
Moses’,  that  he  wanted  to  die  at  peace  with  all 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  hoped  he  and  Brown 
could  now  shake  hands  and  bury  all  their  en- 
mity. The  scene  was  becoming  altogether 
too  pathetic  for  Brown,  who  had  to  get  out 
his  handkerchief  and  wipe  the  gathering  tears 
from  his  eyes.  It  wasn’t  long  before  he  melted 


and  gave  his  hand  to  his  neighbor,  and  they 
had  a regular  love-feast.  After  a parting  that 
would  have  softened  the  heart  of  a grindstone, 
Brown  had  about  reached  the  room  door,  when 
the  sick  man  rose  up  on  his  elbow  and  said, 

« But  see  here,  Brown,  if  I should  happen  to 
get  well,  mind  that  old  grudge  stands ! ’ So  I 
thought  that  if  this  nation  should  happen  to 
get  well  we  might  want  that  old  grudge 
against  England  to  stand.” 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  abstained  from  interfering 
in  purely  military  matters,  so  General  Grant 
refrained  from  taking  any  action  in  politi- 
cal affairs.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1865,  Lee 
wrote  a very  significant  letter  to  Grant.  From 
some  remarks  made  in  an  interview  which 
had  occurred  between  General  Longstreet 
and  General  Ord  under  a flag  of  truce,  Lee 
conceived  the  idea  that  a military  convention 
might  be  made  the  means  of  a satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  existing  difficulties.  He 
wrote  General  Grant  a note  in  which  the 
following  language  occurs  : 

“ Sincerely  desiring  to  leave  nothing  untried  which 
may  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  I propose  to 
meet  you  at  such  convenient  time  and  place  as  you 
may  designate,  with  the  hope  that  upon  an  interchange 
of  views  it  may  be  found  practicable  to  submit  the 
subjects  of  controversy  between  the  belligerents  to  a 
convention  of  the  kind  mentioned.” 

General  Grant  looked  upon  this  as  referring 
to  a subject  entirely  outside  of  his  province, 
and  forwarded  it  to  the  President.  After  some 
correspondence  with  him  regarding  it  the  Gen- 
eral replied  to  Lee  as  follows  : 

« In  regard  to  meeting  you  on  the  6th  inst.  I would 
state  that  I have  no  authority  to  accede  to  your  propo- 
sition for  a conference  on  the  subject  proposed.  Such 
authority  is  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States  alone.  General  Ord  could  only  have  meant  that 
I would  not  refuse  an  interview  on  any  subject  on 
which  I have  a right  to  act,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  such  as  is  purely  of  a military  character,  and  on 
the  subject  of  exchanges,  which  has  been  intrusted  to 
me.” 

So  the  interview  never  took  place.  General 
Grant’s  spirit  of  subordination  was  such  that 
nothing  ever  led  him  into  an  act  which  might 
be  construed  as  transcending  his  powers  as  a 
purely  military  officer.  If  the  General  had  not 
had  implicit  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  the  President  he  might  not  have 
restrained  himself  so  easily  from  endeavoring 
to  impress  his  views  upon  the  Government  in 
questions  of  general  policy,  but  he  had  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of 
the  executive. 

General  Grant  used  to  say  of  Lincoln,  I 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  He 
is  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  I have 
ever  encountered.  The  more  I see  of  him 
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and  exchange  views  with  him,  the  more  he 
impresses  me.  I admire  his  courage,  and  re- 
spect the  firmness  he  always  displays.  Many 
think  from  the  gentleness  of  his  character  that 
he  has  a yielding  nature ; but  while  he  has 
the  courage  to  change  his  mind  when  con- 
vinced that  he  is  wrong,  he  has  all  the  tenacity 
of  purpose  which  could  be  desired  in  a great 
statesman.  His  quickness  of  perception  often 
astonishes  me.  Long  before  the  statement  of 
a complicated  question  is  finished  his  mind 
will  grasp  the  main  points,  and  he  will  seem 
to  comprehend  the  whole  subject  better  than 
the  person  who  is  stating  it.  He  will  take  rank 
in  history  alongside  of  Washington.” 

Lincoln  made  many  visits  with  Grant  to  the 
lines  around  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  On 
such  occasions  he  usually  rode  one  of  the 
General’s  fine  bay  horses,  called  “ Cincinnati.” 
He  was  a good  horseman,  and  made  his  way 
through  swamps  and  over  corduroy  roads  as 
well  as  the  best  trooper  in  the  command. 
The  soldiers  invariably  recognized  him  and 
greeted  him,  wherever  he  appeared  amongst 
them,  with  cheers  that  were  no  lip  service,  but 
came  from  the  depth  of  their  hearts.  He 
always  had  a pleasant  salute  or  a friendly  word 
for  the  men  in  the  ranks.  His  son,  Robert  T. 
Lincoln,  had  joined  the  General’s  staff  some 
time  before,  with  the  rank  of  captain  and 
aide-de-camp,  and  was  doing  good  service  at 
headquarters,  where  he  made  an  excellent 
record.  The  practical  experience  acquired  at 
that  time  in  the  field  was  of  important  service 
to  him  in  after  years  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  War  Department. 

One  evening,  upon  return  to  camp  after  a 
ride  among  the  soldiers,  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 

“ General,  you  don’t  seem  to  have  your  horse 
decked  out  in  as  gay  trappings  as  some  of  our 
generals,  or  to  give  yourself  any  particular 
trouble  about  the  elegance  of  your  uniform.” 
“ No,”  said  the  General ; “ I once  learned  a 
lesson  on  that  subject  when  I was  serving 
under  General  Taylor  in  Mexico.  He  used  to 
wear  about  the  same  kind  of  clothes  and  shoes 
as  those  issued  to  the  privates,  and  generally 
rode  a horse  that  looked  as  if  it  had  just  come 
off  a farm.  On  the  march  he  often  rested  him- 
self by  sitting  woman-fashion  on  his  saddle 
wit^i  both  feet  on  the  same  side,  and  no  one  in 
the  army  gave  less  thought  to  his  style  of  dress. 
One  day,  while  in  camp  near  Corpus  Christi, 
he  received  a very  formal  note  from  the  com- 
modore in  command  of  the  naval  squadron 
in  the  Gulf,  saying  he  would  go  ashore  the 
next  day  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  respects 
in  person  to  the  commander  of  the  army. 
General  Taylor  had  a conviction  that  naval 
officers  were  great  sticklers  for  etiquette,  and 
on  occasions  of  ceremony  always  looked  as  fine 
Vol.  XXX.— ioi. 
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as  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  a band-box; 
and  not  willing  to  be  outdone  by  his  web- 
footed visitor,  the  general  set  his  servant  at 
work  to  overhaul  his  wardrobe  and  burnish 
up  his  full-dress  uniform,  which  had  probably 
not  been  out  of  his  chest  since  the  war  began. 

“ The  commodore,  it  appeared,  was  a man 
who  had  as  great  a contempt  for  fine  dressing 
as  Taylor,  but  he  had  an  idea  that  the  com- 
manding general  of  the  army  would  expect  a 
commodore  of  the  navy  to  display  no  end  of 
style  in  paying  a visit  of  ceremony,  and  he 
was  determined  to  exhibit  a proper  degree  of 
respect  in  this  regard,  no  matter  what  it  cost 
in  the  way  of  inconvenience ; so  he  ran- 
sacked the  bottom  of  his  locker  for  his  best 
toggery,  and  the  next  day  appeared  on  shore 
resplendent  in  white  gloves,  blue  cloth,  and 
gold  lace.  There  was  a broiling  Southern 
sun  pouring  down,  and  by  the  time  the  com- 
modore had  walked  from  the  landing  to 
the  general’s  quarters  he  was  reeking  with 
perspiration  and  looking  as  red  as  a boiled 
lobster.  He  found  the  general  sitting  in  his 
tent,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in  a well-wrink- 
led uniform  coat,  mopping  his  head  with  a 
handkerchief  and  swinging  a big  palm-leaf  fan 
to  help  catch  a breath  of  air.  After  these  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  sister  services 
had  indulged  in  profound  bows,  shaken  hands, 
and  exchanged  compliments  in  a very  formal 
and  dignified  manner,  they  sat  down  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a table,  looked  at  each  other  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  a smile  began  to  steal 
over  their  faces,  which  soon  widened  into  a 
broad  grin,  and  showed  that  they  were  both  be- 
ginning to  take  in  the  absurdity  of  the  situation. 

“ ‘ Oh ! this  is  all  nonsense  ! * said  Taylor, 
pulling  off  his  coat  and  throwing  it  to  the 
other  side  of  the  tent. 

“ 4 Infernal  nonsense ! ’ cried  the  commodore, 
jerking  off  everything  but  his  shirt  and  trousers. 
Then  they  lighted  a couple  of  pipes  and  had  a 
good  sensible  talk  over  the  military  situation.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  as  good  at  listening  as  he 
was  at  story-telling;  and  as  he  gradually  took 
in  the  absurdity  of  the  scene  described  he  be- 
came so  convulsed  with  laughter  that  his  sides 
fairly  shook. 

The  President  remained  at  headquarters 
till  the  armies  moved  out  on  the  Appomattox 
campaign.  General  Grant  and  staff  started 
about  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  March 
29,  1865.  They  went  by  the  military  railroad 
as  far  as  its  terminus  south  of  Petersburg  and 
there  took  their  horses.  As  the  party  mounted 
the  car  the  President  went  through  a cordial 
hand-shaking  with  each  one,  speaking  many 
words  of  cheer  and  good  wishes.  As  the  train 
was  about  to  move  the  party  collected  on  the 
rear  platform  of  the  car  and  respectfully  raised 
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their  hats.  The  President  waved  a farewell 
with  his  long  right  arm  and  said,  in  a voice 
broken  with  emotion,  “ Good-bye,  gentle- 
men. God  bless  you  all.  Remember  your 
success  is  my  success.” 

A few  days  after,  when  the  lines  around 
Petersburg  had  been  carried  and  we  were 
closing  in  about  the  city,  the  General  tele- 
graphed to  City  Point : 

“ . . . The  whole  captures  since  the  army  started 
out  gunning  will  not  amount  to  less  than  twelve  thou- 
sand men  and  probably  fifty  pieces  of  artillery.  . . All 
seems  well  with  us  and  everything  quiet  just  now.  I 
think  the  President  might  come  out  and  pay  us  a visit 
to-morrow.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  sent  the  following  reply : 

“ Allow  me  to  tender  to  you  and  all  with  you  the 
nation’s  grateful  thanks  for  the  additional  and  magnif- 
icent success.  At  your  kind  suggestion  I think  I will 
meet  you  to-morrow.” 

The  next  day  Petersburg  had  fallen,  and 
about  noon  the  President,  accompanied  by 
his  son  “ Tad,”  joined  General  Grant  in  the 
city.  They  sat  together  for  nearly  two  hours 
upon  the  porch  of  a comfortable  little  house 
with  a small  yard  in  front,  and  crowds  of 
citizens  soon  gathered  at  the  fence  to  gaze 
upon  these  remarkable  men  of  whom  they 
had  heard  so  much.  The  President’s  heart 
was  filled  with  joy,  for  he  felt  that  this  was  “ the 
beginning  of  the  end.”  He  revealed  to  the 
General  many  of  his  plans  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  South,  and  it  could  easily  be  seen 
that  a spirit  of  magnanimity  was  uppermost 
in  his  heart.  They  were  anxiously  awaiting 
dispatches  from  General  Weitzel,  in  the  hopes 
that  he  had  already  captured  Richmond,  but 
General  Grant  had  to  take  up  his  march  with 
the  columns  that  had  started  in  pursuit  of  Lee, 
before  getting  the  much-coveted  news.  He 
had  ridden  only  a short  distance  when  he  re- 
ceived a dispatch  from W eitzel  saying  that  Rich- 
mond had  been  taken  several  hours  before. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House  General  Grant  hurried 
to  Washington,  not  even  stopping  to  visit 
Richmond.  His  first  thought  was  to  take 
prompt  measures  for  disbanding  the  armies 
and  saving  expenses.  He  arrived  at  the  capital 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  April.  During 
that  day  he  spent  much  of  his  time  with  the 
President,  and  took  a drive  through  the  city 
with  Mrs.  Lincoln.  The  people  were  wild 
with  enthusiasm,  and  wherever  the  General 
appeared  he  was  greeted  with  cheers,  the 
clapping  of  hands,  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
and  every  possible  demonstration  of  delight. 
The  next  day  Lincoln  invited  the  General 
to  accompany  him  to  Ford’s  Theater  in  the 
evening,  and  take  a seat  in  his  box  to  see  the 
play  of  “Our  American  Cousin.”  The  General 


begged  to  be  excused,  saying  Mrs.  Grant  was 
anxious  to  have  him  go  to  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  where  their  children  were  at  school, 
and  he  wanted  to  start  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  President  was  somewhat  urgent,  and  said 
the  people  would  expect  to  see  the  General  at 
the  theater,  and  would  be  so  much  delighted 
to  get  a sight  of  him.  While  they  were  talking 
a note  came  from  Mrs.  Grant  giving  reasons 
for  wanting  to  start  that  afternoon,  and  this 
afforded  the  General  an  excuse  for  declining 
the  invitation  to  the  play.  When  he  bade  the 
President  good-bye,  he  little  thought  it  would 
be  the  last  time  that  he  would  ever  see  him  alive. 
At  lunch  at  Willard’s  Hotel,  the  General  no- 
ticed a man  who  sat  near  him  at  table,  and 
was  apparently  trying  to  overhear  his  conver- 
sation. As  he  drove  to  the  railway  station  in 
the  afternoon  a man  on  horseback  followed 
the  carriage,  and  seemed  to  be  the  same  per- 
son who  had  attracted  his  attention  at  lunch. 
This  man  was  unquestionably  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  Some  time  afterwards  the  General  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter  ’from  a person 
who  said  he  had  been  selected  to  kill  him, 
and  had  boarded  the  train  and  ridden  as  far 
as  the  Delaware  River  with  the  intention  of 
carrying  out  his  purpose,  but  the  car-door 
was  locked,  so  he  could  not  get  in.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  very  thankful  he  had  failed. 
The  General  had  a special  car,  and  it  is  a fact 
that  the  conductor  locked  it,  so  that  there 
was  this  much  to  corroborate  the  man’s  story. 
Besides,  it  was  shown  upon  the  trial  of  the 
assassins  that  General  Grant  was  one  of  the 
men  marked  for  assassination.  At  the  Walnut 
street  wharf  in  Philadelphia,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  go  on  board  the  ferry-boat,  he  was 
handed  a telegram  conveying  the  appalling 
announcement  that  the  chief  he  so  much 
honored,  the  friend  for  whom  he  had  con- 
ceived so  warm  an  affection,  had  fallen,  the 
victim  of  an  assassin’s  bullet.  The  General 
returned  at  once  to  Washington.  He  often  said 
that  this  was  the  saddest  day  of  his  whole  life. 

Twenty  years  later  when  he  too  had  reached 
the  full  measure  of  his  greatness  his  own 
death  plunged  the  country  again  into  a pro- 
found grief,  the  nation  was  called  upon  to  put 
on  the  mourning  it  had  worn  for  Lincoln,  and 
the  people  suffered  another  loss  which  upas 
felt  by  every  one  in  the  land  with  a sense  of 
personal  bereavement.  The  ashes  of  these 
two  great  central  figures  of  the  war  now  lie 
entombed  in  the  soil  their  efforts  saved; 
their  names  have  passed  into  history. 

Their  devoted  loyalty,  steadfast  courage, 
pure  patriotism,  and  manly  personal  virtues  will 
forever  command  the  admiration  of  all  who 
make  a study  of  their  lives.  Between  them 
the  jealousy  which  springs  from  narrow  minds 
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was  absent ; the  rivalry  which  is  bom  of  sel- 
fishness had  no  place  in  their  souls.  They 
taught  the  world  that  it  is  time  to  abandon 
the  path  of  ambition  when  it  becomes  so  nar- 
row that  two  cannot  walk  abreast.  With  them 
the  safety  of  the  nation  was  above  all  personal 
aims ; and  like  the  men  in  the  Roman  phalanx 
of  old  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
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linked  their  shields  against  a common  foe. 
It  was  a priceless  blessing  to  the  Republic 
that  the  era  of  the  Rebellion  did  not  breed  a 
Marius  and  a Sulla,  a Caesar  and  a Pompey, 
or  a Charles  the  First  and  a Cromwell,  but 
that  the  power  to  which  its  destinies  were  in- 
trusted was  wielded  by  a Lincoln  and  a Grant. 

Horace  Porter. 
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I WAS  with  General  Sherman  the  night  be- 
fore he  began  his  march  to  the  sea,  in  camp 
near  Gaylesville,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Alabama,  to  which  point  he  had  followed 
Hood  from  Atlanta  in  his  counter  movement 
towards  Tennessee.  I had  recently  arrived 
from  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  whence  I had  been 
sent  by  General  Grant  to  reorganize  and  com- 
mand the  Western  cavalry.  After  disposing 
of  the  business  of  the  day  we  spent  the  even- 
ing, indeed  most  of  the  night,  in  front  of  a 
comfortable  camp-fire,  chatting  about  the  in- 
cidents of  the  recent  campaigns  and  consider- 
ing the  details  of  those  yet  to  come.  One  by 
one  the  staff-officers  had  withdrawn  to  their 
tents,  for  Sherman  was  “ an  owl  ” always  ready 
to  make  a night  of  it,  and  they  saw  that  he 
was  well  under  way  towards  it  upon  that  oc- 
casion. A dark  and  solemn  forest  surrounded 
us,  and  a dead  silence  had  fallen  upon  the 
sleeping  army;  not  a sound  except  that  of 
the  measured  tread  of  the  sentinel  in  front  of 
the  general’s  tent  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
night.  Twrelve  o’clock  had  come  and  gone, 
and  one  o’clock  was  at  hand,  when  there  came 
a pause  in  the  conversation  ; then  a moment 
of  reflection  on  the  part  of  Sherman,  whose 
deeply  lined  face  and  brilliant,  sleepless  eyes 
I see  now  as  plainly  as  I did  then,  turned  to- 
wards and  lighted  up  by  the  red  glare  of  the 
blazing  logs,  and  bright  with  intelligent  and 
energetic  life.  Then  came  a quick,  nervous 
upward  glance  at  me,  and  then  the  following 
remark  : “ Wilson,  I am  a great  deal  smarter 
man  than  Grant ; I see  things  more  quickly 
than  he  does.  I know  more  about  law,  and 
history,  and  war,  and  nearly  everything  else 
than  he  does ; but  I’ll  tell  you  where  he  beats 
me  and  where  he  beats  the  world.  He  don’t 

care  a d for  what  he  can’t  see  the  enemy 

doing,  and  it  scares  me  like  h ! ” And  this 

vigorous  and  graphic  speech  is  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  fundamental  characteristics 
and  differences  of  the  two  men  I have  ever 
heard.  It  shows  not  only  a profound  self- 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  Sherman,  but  a pro- 
found, comprehensive,  and  discriminating  esti- 


mate of  the  personal  peculiarities  of  General 
Grant ; for  it  is  true  that  the  latter  was  never 
scared  by  what  the  enemy  might  be  doing  be- 
yond his  sight.  He  gave  his  best  attention  to 
learning  the  position,  strength,  and  probable 
plans  of  his  adversary,  and  then  made  his 
own  plans  as  best  he  might  to  foil  or  over- 
throw him,  modifying  or  changing  them  only- 
after  it  became  clearly  necessary  to  do  so,  but 
never  lying  awake  of  nights  trying  to  make 
plans  for  the  enemy  as  well  as  for  himself; 
never  countermanding  his  orders,  never  coun- 
termarching his  troops,  and  never  annoying 
or  harassing  his  subordinate  commanders 
by  orders  evolved  from  his  imagination.  He 
never  worried  over  what  he  could  not  help, 
but  was  always  cool,  level-headed,  and  rea- 
sonable, never  in  the  least  excitable  or  im- 
aginative. He  always  had  the  nerve  to  play 
his  game  through  calmly  and  without  any  ex- 
ternal exhibition  of  uneasiness  or  anxiety ; and 
this  was  constitutional  with  him,  not  the  re- 
sult of  training  nor  altogether  of  reflection.  It 
was  his  nature,  and  he  could  not  help  it.  The 
sanguine  and  nervous  elements  were  so  hap- 
pily modified,  blended,  and  held  in  check  by 
the  lymphatic  element  of  his  temperament 
that  he  could  do  nothing  in  a hurry  or  a heat, 
and,  above  all,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
borrow  trouble  from  what  he  did  not  know  to 
be  certain,  or  could  not  change.  While  this 
equable  temper  guided  him  smoothly  through 
many  dangers,  it  also  kept  him  out  of  many 
difficulties  of  a personal  as  well  as  of  an  offi- 
cial nature.  It  made  it  easy  for  him  to  com- 
mand an  army  of  discordant  elements,  filled 
with  jealousies,  and  led  by  generals  mostly  from 
civil  life,  quite  ready  to  quarrel  with  each  other, 
or  with  any  one  else,  for  that  matter,  excepting 
himself,  while  another  commander  less  hap- 
pily organized  would  have  been  constantly  in 
hot  water.  The  value  of  such  a temperament 
in  war  can  scarcely  be  estimated  by  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  troubles  which  come  from 
a vivid  and  excitable  imagination.  It  was 
this  temperament,  together  with  a modest  rea- 
sonableness and  capability,  an  openness  to 
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good  counsels,  and  a freedom  from  offensive 
obstinacy  of  opinion,  in  reference  to  what 
should  be  done  in  a campaign,  which  caused 
so  many  experienced  and  judicious  officers  to 
say,  as  they  frequently  did,  that  they  would 
rather  take  their  chances  in  a great  war  or  in 
a desperate  campaign  with  Grant,  even  in  his 
old  age,  than  with  any  of  his  great  subordinates. 

But  Grant  had  another  noticeable  charac- 
teristic, in  a measure  flowing  from  his  temper- 
ament, which  was  of  immense  value,  and  ulti- 
mately gave  the  greatest  confidence  to  the 
armies  commanded  by  him.  I refer,  of  course, 
to  his  constancy  or  steadfastness, — that  qual- 
ity which  was  blood  of  his  blood  and  bone  of 
his  bone,  which  came  to  him  perhaps  from 
generations  of  wild  and  warlike  ancestry,  and 
which  caused  him  to  fight  all  his  campaigns 
and  battles  through  to  the  end,  whether  it  took 
three  days,  three  weeks,  “ all  summer,”  or  a 
whole  year.  It  was  that  quality  which  made 
it  natural  and  easy  for  him  to  say  at  Belmont, 
when  his  little  army  was  surrounded,  “We 
must  fight  our  way  out  as  we  fought  our  way 
in  ” ; which  made  him  exclaim,  on  seeing 
the  well-filled  haversack  of  a dead  rebel  at 
Donelson,  “ They  are  trying  to  escape ; if  we 
attack  first  and  vigorously  we  shall  win”; 
which  made  him  try  every  possible  way  of 
reaching  a solid  footing  for  his  army  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign,  and  finally  run  the  bat- 
teries with  his  transports,  ferry  his  army  across 
the  Mississippi  at  Bruinsburg,  cut  loose  from 
his  line  of  communications,  swing  out  into 
the  Confederacy,  beat  and  disperse  the  army 
confronting  him,  break  up  the  railroads  and 
sit  down  calmly  and  resolutely  behind  the  for- 
tifications of  Vicksburg,  resolved  to  take  it  by 
siege  or  starvation  if  not  by  assault.  It  was 
that  quality  which  carried  him  through  the 
perils  and  difficulties  of  Chattanooga  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  which  finally  brought 
him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  gave 
him  command  of  all  the  loyal  armies.  And 
finally  it  was  that  quality  which  caused  him 
to  fight  his  way,  inch  by  inch,  through  the 
Wilderness  and  to  continue  the  fighting  day 
after  day,  from  the  morning  of  May  5th  till  the 
evening  of  the  12th,  holding  on  to  all  the 
ground  he  gained,  never  halting,  never  yield- 
ing, but  inexorably  pressing  forward,  no  matter 
what  the  discouragements  nor  what  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome.  Such  persistency  was 
never  before  shown  by  an  American  general. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  never  before 
been  compelled  to  fight  more  than  two  days 
consecutively.  Its  commanders  had  always 
hesitated  even  in  the  full  tide  of  victory,  as  at 
Antietam  or  Gettysburg,  or  had  fallen  back  as 
at  Fredericksburg  or  Chancellorsville,  after 
the  second  day’s  fighting,  and  before  any  de- 


cisive advantage  had  been  gained  by  either 
side.  It  had  never  been  compelled  to  fight 
its  battles  through  before,  but  now  all  this 
was  changed.  And  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  this  change  marked  the  final  epoch  of  the 
war,  inasmuch  as  it  convinced  both  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  Union  armies,  that 
there  would  be  no  more  yielding,  no  more  re- 
treating, no  more  rest  from  fighting  and 
marching  till  the  national  cause  had  every- 
where triumphed  over  its  enemies  ! Neither 
is  there  any  sort  of  doubt  that  Lee  and  his 
valiant  army  also  recognized  the  advent  of 
Grant  as  the  beginning  of  the  end.  They  were 
from  the  first  amazed  at  the  unshakable  stead- 
iness and  persistency  with  which  he  held  his 
army  to  its  work,  and  they  saw  at  once  the 
doom  of  the  Confederacy  and  the  end  of  all 
their  hopes.  This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  de- 
fensive attitude  which  they  maintained  thence- 
forth to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  only  riposte 
Lee  ever  made  against  Grant  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day’s  fighting  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, when  the  rebels  by  a happy  stroke  turned 
the  right  flank  of  the  Sixth  Corps  and  threw  it 
into  great  confusion.  There  is  reason  for  sup- 
posing, notwithstanding  statements  to  the  con- 
trary, that  Grant’s  nerves  were  severely  shaken 
by  this  unexpected  and  untoward  reverse.  He 
was  in  a strange  army,  surrounded  almost  en- 
tirely by  strangers,  and  naturally  enough  for  a 
short  time  amidst  the  darkness  and  confusion 
felt  uncertain  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  enemy, 
the  extent  of  the  disaster,  and  the  capacity  of 
his  own  army  to  recover  from  it.  In  all  that 
host  there  were  only  three  general  officers 
who  had  served  with  him  in  the  West, — Raw- 
lins, his  able  and  courageous  chief-of-staff, 
Sheridan,  and  myself.  Meade,  whose  head- 
quarters were  near  by,  and  all  the  infantry 
corps  and  division  commanders,  were  com- 
paratively unknown  to  him,  and  what  is  worse, 
precedent,  so  far  as  there  was  any  precedent, 
in  that  army,  seemed  to  require  them  under 
such  circumstances  to  retire,  and  not  advance. 
I was  with  Sheridan  and  Forsyth,  his  chief-of- 
staff,  that  night,  near  Old  Chancellorsville. 
Forsyth  and  I lay  till  dawn  listening  to  what 
seemed  to  us  to  be  the  roar  of  distant  mus- 
ketry ; orders  had  been  received  during  the 
night  by  the  cavalry  “ to  cover  the  trains,” 
and  from  our  position,  and  what  we  knew  of 
the  precedents,  as  well  as  of  the  temper  of  the 
army,  we  feared  that  the  next  day  would  find 
us  on  the  way  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, instead  of  on  the  road  to  Richmond. 
Sheridan  shared  this  apprehension.  Before 
dawn  he  gave  me  orders  to  move  as  soon  as 
I could  see  with  my  division  towards  Ger- 
manna  Ford,  and  ascertain  if  the  enemy,  after 
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turning  the  right  flank  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  had 
interposed  between  the  army  and  the  river  or 
penetrated  towards  the  rear.  By  sunrise  I had 
covered  the  whole  region  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, and  having  ascertained  that  the  noise  of 
the  night  before  was  the  rumbling  of  the  trains 
on  the  Fredericksburg  turnpike,  and  that  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  without  discovering 
the  magnitude  of  his  advantage,  I rode  rapidly 
to  General  Grant’s  headquarters,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  reporting  the  result  of  my 
reconnoissance  and  of  ascertaining  how  the 
General  had  stood  the  alarm  and  trials  of  the 
night  and  day  before.  I felt  that  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  had  not  been  beaten  and  that 
it  would  be  fatal  for  it  to  withdraw  at  that 
stage  of  the  campaign,  and  yet  I feared  that  the 
pressure  upon  General  Grant  might  be  so 
great  as  to  induce  him  to  yield  to  it.  I found 
him  at  his  camp  on  a knoll  covered  with 
scrub  pine,  where  he  had  spent  the  day  and 
night,  just  ready  to  mount  and  move  out.  I 
dismounted  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll,  and  throw- 
ing my  bridle  to  my  orderly,  started  rapidly 
towards  the  General,  who  not  only  saw  me 
coming,  but  saw  also  the  look  of  anxious  in- 
quiry in  my  face,  and,  without  waiting  to 
receive  my  report  or  to  question  or  be  ques- 
tioned, called  out  in  cheerful  and  reassuring 
tones : “ It’s  all  right,  Wilson ; the  army  is 
already  on  the  move  for  Richmond ! It  is 
not  going  back,  but  forward,  until  we  beat 
Lee  or  he  beats  us.”  I saw  at  a glance  that, 
however  severely  tried,  Grant  had  recovered 
his  equilibrium,  and  that  his  courage  was 
steadfast  and  unshaken.  My  anxieties  were 
relieved,  and  after  expressing  my  gratifica- 
tion at  the  orders  he  had  given,  and  say- 
ing what  I could  in  support  of  the  policy 
announced,  I remounted  my  horse  and  gal- 
loped back  to  my  division.  I imparted  the 
result  of  my  reconnoissance  and  of  my  inter- 
view with  General  Grant  promptly  to  For- 
syth and  Sheridan,  both  of  whom  received  it 
with  unmistakable  delight  and  satisfaction. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a great  load 
was  lifted  from  our  minds.  We  saw  that  the 
gravest  crisis  of  Grant’s  life  was  safely  past, 
and  we  felt  that  our  success  was  now  solely  a 
question  of  pluck  and  persistency  on  the  part 
of  the  army.  We  knew  that  the  command- 
ing general  would  do  his  duty  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  we  could  not  doubt  what  the  end 
would  be. 

Grant  has  been  severely  criticised  for  the 
rude  and  disjointed  battles  fought  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  during  this  memorable 
campaign,  and  much  of  this  criticism  is  well 
founded,  though  not  so  well  directed.  If 
Grant  had  been  a great  tactician,  which  he 
was  not,  or  had  more  closely  supervised  the  car- 


rying out  of  his  own  orders,  instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  Meade  and  his  corps  and  division 
commanders  for  all  the  details  and  their  exe- 
cution, it  is  probable  that  many  valuable  lives 
would  have  been  spared ; but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten,  after  all,  that  whenever  every- 
thing else  fails  and  the  resources  of  strategy 
and  tactics  are  exhausted,  the  fundamental 
fact  remains  that  that  army  or  that  nation 
generally  prevails,  or  has  the  greatest  capacity 
for  war,  which  stands  killing  best.  In  the 
words  of  the  rebel  General  Forrest,  “ War 
means  fight,  and  fight  means  kill.”  Lee  and 
his  army  of  veterans  had  to  be  taught  that 
there  was  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  fight  it 
out;  that  no  matter  how  many  Union  sol- 
diers they  killed,  their  places  would  be  promptly 
filled ; that  no  matter  how  many  assaults  they 
might  repulse,  new  assaults  would  follow, 
until  finally  there  would  be  no  safety  left  for 
their  steadily  decreasing  numbers  except  in 
flight  or  surrender.  And  this  was  the  result 
which  followed ! Even  the  unsuccessful  and 
unnecessary  assaults  at  Spottsylvania,  Cold 
Harbor,  and  Petersburg  contributed  to  this 
result,  for  they  taught  the  rebels  to  beware 
of  meeting  in  the  open  field  soldiers  who 
could  make  such  assaults  and  withstand  such 
bloody  repulses  without  being  disgraced  or 
seriously  discouraged  thereby. 

But  General  Grant’s  temperament  gave  him 
other  good  qualities  besides  the  one  so  graphi- 
cally described  by  Sherman.  It  made  him  mod- 
est, patient  and  slow  to  anger,  and  these  virtues 
contributed  to  his  earlier  successes  almost  as 
much  as  the  rapid  and  sturdy  blows  which  he 
dealt  the  enemy  confronting  him.  They  kept 
him  from  putting  on  airs,  assuming  superiority, 
or  otherwise  offending  the  sensibilities  and 
self-respect  of  either  the  officers  or  men  who 
constituted  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army,  and 
while  these  were  negative  virtues,  they  were 
unfortunately  not  possessed  by  all  the  regular 
army  officers  who  found  themselves  in  com- 
mand of  volunteers  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion.  Notwithstanding  Grant’s  extraor- 
dinary success  at  Donelson  and  his  excellent 
behavior  at  Shiloh,  there  was  a great  outcry 
against  him  not  only  in  the  army,  but  through- 
out the  North-west.  He  was  charged  with 
leaving  his  command  without  authority,  neg- 
lect of  duty,  and  incompetence,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Administration  not  only 
lent  ear  to  these  charges,  but  authorized  Hal- 
leck  to  supersede  Grant  in  the  field,  and  assured 
General  McClernand  that  he  should  havecom- 
mand  of  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  Mississippi  River. 

I joined  the  staff  of  General  Grant  as  an  offi- 
cer of  engineers,  in  October,  1862,  and  found 
him  just  starting  on  the  Tallahatchee  or  Gren- 
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ada  (Mississippi)  campaign.  Before  leaving 
Washington  I became  satisfied  that  the  chief 
honors  of  his  command  would  be  given  to 
McClernand,  if  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
War  could  manage  it  without  a public  scandal ; 
and  I lost  no  time,  after  returning  from  a short 
tour  of  duty  with  McPherson,  then  command- 
ing the  left  wing  of  Grant’s  army,  in  making 
known  to  Major  Rawlins  the  information  upon 
which  I had  reached  my  conclusion.  Grant  had 
gone  to  Memphis,  but  Rawlins  and  I followed 
him  shortly,  and  when  fitting  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  the  former  laid  my  information 
before  the  General,  and  considered  it  with 
him.  At  that  time  Vicksburg  had  come  to  be 
-regarded  as  the  great  strategic  point  in  the 
Western  theater  of  war,  and  consequently  its 
capture  was  looked  upon  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  the  Union  cause.  It  also  became 
-abundantly  evident  that  McClemand  had  not 
only  been  promised  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition for  that  purpose,  but  there  was  rea- 
son for  believing  that  he  and  his  friends  were 
using  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  foster 
and  spread  the  discontent  with  Grant,  and  if 
possible  to  relegate  him  to  a subordinate  posi- 
tion. Grant’s  conduct  at  this  juncture  was  cau- 
tious and  prudent.  Rawlins  and  others  urged 
him  to  make  short  work  of  it,  and  relieve 
McClernand,  or  at  least  to  assert  his  own 
authority,  and  rebuke  the  pretensions  of  his 
lieutenant  in  a manner  which  could  not  be  mis- 
understood, but  he  declined,  contenting  himself 
with  modestly  asking  General  Halleck  if  there 
was  any  reason  why  he  should  not  himself 
go  in  chief  command  of  that  part  of  the  army 
to  be  employed  in  the  movement  against 
Vicksburg.  Later  on,  when  McClernand 
showed  his  resentment  and  bad  temper,  and 
indirectly  claimed  independence  of  Grant’s 
control,  Rawlins  again  urged  a decided  rebuke 
of  his  insubordination,  but  Grant  still  declined, 
saying,  quietly  but  firmly  : “ I can’t  afford  to 
quarrel  with  a man  whom  I have  to  command.” 
McClernand,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a 
politician  of  influence  and  distinction,  had 
been  a leading  and  influential  member  of 
Congress,  was  a townsman  of  Mr.  Lincoln-, 
a war  Democrat  of  pronounced  and  ardent 
loyalty  to  the  Government,  and  above  all 
he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a brave,  ener- 
getic, and  fairly  skillful  division  commander, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  vanity 
and  captiousness,  was  of  entirely  too  much  con- 
sideration to  admit  of  being  relieved  for  any 
light  or  trivial  or  uncertain  cause;  and  so 
Grant  bore  with  him  modestly  and  patiently 
till,  in  his  estimation,  forbearance  was  no 
longer  possible.  In  this  I encouraged  him 
whenever  occasion  offered,  and  appreciating 
my  motives,  it  was  his  custom  to  intrust  me 


with  nearly  all  of  the  orders  and  instructions 
for  McClernand’s  corps.  At  the  battle  near 
Port  Gibson,  wrhere  the  enemy  was  first  met 
after  our  passage  of  the  Mississippi,  McCler- 
nand behaved  with  his  accustomed  gallantry 
and  sound  judgment,  and  as  I had  been  near 
him  throughout  the  action,  I thought  I saw 
an  opportunity  in  it  for  bringing  about  a bet- 
ter understanding  between  him  and  General 
Grant.  Accordingly,  when  the  latter  arrived 
upon  the  field  I explained  the  situation  to 
him,  and  suggested  that  he  should  congratu- 
late and  thank  McClernand  in  person  for  his 
good  management  and  success.  But  much  to 
my  surprise  he  declined  to  do  this,  merely  re- 
marking that  McClernand  had  done  no  more 
than  his  duty,  and  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  thank  and  congratulate  him  when 
the  action  was  over  and  good  conduct  and 
subordination  had  become  habitual  with  him. 
From  that  day  forward  the  breach  between 
them  widened,  notwithstanding  the  bravery 
of  McClemand’s  corps  at  the  battle  of  Cham- 
pion’s Hill,  and  of  Lawler’s  brigade  of  the 
same  corps  at  Big  Black.  McClernand’s 
temper  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse.  'He 
alienated  the  only  friends  he  had  at  head- 
quarters by  violent  language  and  threatened 
insubordination.  Finally,  “ for  falsely  report- 
ing the  capture  of  the  enemy’s  works  in  his 
front,”  for  the  publication  of  a bombastic  order 
of  congratulation  to  his  corps,  and  for  failing 
to  send  a copy  of  the  same  to  army  headquar- 
ters, Grant  relieved  him  from  command,  while 
in  the  trenches  before  Vicksburg,  and  ordered 
him  to  proceed  to  such  point  in  Illinois  as  he 
might  select,  reporting  thence  to  the  War 
Department  for  orders.  I mention  this  cir- 
cumstance with  no  intention  of  passing  cen- 
sure upon  McClernand,  nor  even  of  judging 
between  him  and  his  commanding  general,  but 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Grant’s 
patience  and  forbearance,  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  when  he  was  ready  to 
act,  his  action  was  vigorous  and  effective; 
and  that  notwithstanding  his  patience  he  was 
inexorable  and  unrelenting  tow  ards  one  who 
he  thought  had  intended  to  do  him  official 
and  personal  injury.  In  this  he  was  not  unlike 
the  most  of  mankind  so  far  as  the  feeling  of 
resentment  wras  concerned,  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  he  acted  even  in  this  case  wdth 
caution  and  prudence,  inasmuch  as  he  took 
no  action  and  raised  no  questions  to  be  settled 
by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  till 
substantial  success  had  so.  strengthened  him 
in  the  popular  mind  that  his  position  wras  un- 
assailable. And  so  it  was  throughout  his 
military  career.  He  never  quarreled  with 
those  he  had  to  command,  but  bore  with  their 
shortcomings  long  and  patiently.  Such  as 
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proved  themselves  incompetent  or  inefficient 
from  any  cause  were  quietly  but  surely  elimi- 
nated, while  those  who  were  so  imprudent  as  to 
criticise  him  or  his  generalship  in  such  a way 
as  to  attract  his  notice  were  more  summarily 
and  promptly  disposed  of  as  his  power  in- 
creased and  as  his  own  supremacy  became 
assured.  In  reference  to  all  official  matters  he 
was  a man  of  but  few  words,  either  in  speech  or 
writing,  hence  whatever  he  did  in  this  direction 
was  done  decently  and  in  order,  and  appa- 
rently upon  the  theory  that  “ He  who  offends 
by  silence  offends  wisely ; by  speech  rashly.” 
While  it  is  certainly  true,  as  a general  rule, 
that  Grant  was  impatient  of  even  friendly 
criticism  from  subordinates,  and  did  not  like 
unfriendly  criticism  from  any  quarter,  it  would 
give  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  of  him 
and  his  peculiarities,  if  the  foregoing  state- 
ment were  not  qualified  by  a brief  explanation 
of  his  relations  with  Rawlins,  Sherman,  and 
McPherson. 

When  I reported  at  his  headquarters  at 
Grand  Junction,  I found  Major  (afterwards 
Major-General)  John  A.  Rawlins  in  charge 
as  assistant  adjutant-general.  He  received  me 
warmly  and  cordially,  explained  frankly  but 
impressively  the  character  of  General  Grant, 
including  its  defects  as  well  as  its  strong  array 
of  virtues,  described  the  staff  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  and  gave  me  a brief  account  of  the 
army  and  its  subordinate  commanders,  con- 
cluding the  conversation  by  proposing  that  we 
should  form  an  “ alliance  offensive  and  defen- 
sive” in  the  performance  of  our  duties  towards 
General  Grant  and  the  cause  in  which  we  were 
all  engaged.  We  soon  became  fast  friends,  with 
no  reserve  or  concealments  of  any  kind  be- 
tween us.  Shortly  afterwards  the  forces  serv- 
ing in  that  region  were  organized  into  “ the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,”  and  divided  into 
corps;  whereupon  Rawlins  was  designated  as 
adjutant-general  and  I as  inspector- general 
of  the  army,  each  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  The  duties  of  these  positions  brought 
us  still  more  closely  together,  and  if  possible 
established  our  relations  on  a still  firmer  foot- 
ing with  each  other  and  with  General  Grant. 
I mention  this  fact  merely  to  show  that  I 
was  in  a position  to  know  all  that  took  place 
at  headquarters,  and  especially  to  learn  the 
characteristics  and  influence  of  the  men  by 
whom  Grant  was  surrounded  and  with  whom 
I was  thrown  in  daily  contact. 

Rawlins  was  a man  of  extraordinary  ability 
and  force  of  character,  entirely  self-made  and 
self-educated.  When  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age  he  was  burning  charcoal  for  a 
living.  By  the  meager  gains  from  this  humble 
calling  he  had  paid  his  way  through  the  Acad- 
emy, where  he  had  acquired  most  of  his  edu- 


cation. He  had  studied  and  practiced  law, 
rising  rapidly  in  his  profession  and  acquiring 
a solid  reputation  for  ability  as  a pleader  and 
as  a public  speaker.  He  had  come  to  be  a 
leader  of  the  Douglas  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  was  a candidate  for  the  Electoral 
College  on  that  ticket  in  i860,  before  he  had 
reached  his  thirtieth  year.  Immediately  after 
the  rebels  fired  upon  Sumter,  he  made  an  impas- 
sioned and  eloquent  speech  at  Galena,  in 
which  he  declared  for  the  doctrine  of  coercion, 
and  closed  with  the  following  stirring  perora- 
tion : “ I have  been  a Democrat  all  my  life ; 
but  this  is  no  longer  a question  of  politics. 
It  is  simply  union  or  disunion,  country  or  no 
country.  I have  favored  every  honorable 
compromise,  but  the  day  for  compromise  is 
past.  Only  one  course  is  left  for  us.  We  will 
stand  by  the  flag  of  our  country  and  appeal 
to  the  God  of  Battles ! ” Amongst  the  au- 
dience was  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  late  captain 
Fourth  United  States  Infantry,  but  then  a 
clerk  in  his  father’s  Galena  leather  store.  He 
was  not  a politician,  still  less  a partisan,  but 
he  had  hitherto  called  himself  a Democrat, 
and  had  cast  his  only  presidential  vote  four 
years  before  for  James  Buchanan.  He  had  lis- 
tened attentively  to  Rawlins’s  speech,  and  had 
been  deeply  impressed  by  it  and  by  the  manly 
bearing  of  the  orator,  with  whom  he  had  al- 
ready formed  an  acquaintance,  and  that  night 
on  his  way  home  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  coercion,  telling  a friend  that 
he  should  at  once  offer  his  services  to  the 
Government  through  the  adjutant-general  of 
the  army.  The  story  of  his  fruitless  efforts  to 
secure  recognition  at  first,  and  of  his  final 
success  in  getting  into  the  volunteer  army 
through  Governor  Yates,  who  appointed  him 
colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Illinois  Infantry, 
and  also  of  his  appointment  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion in  Congress,  is  well  known,  and  needs  no 
repetition  here;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that 
the  very  first  day  after  Grant’s  assignment  by 
seniority  to  the  command  of  a brigade,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Rawlins  and  offered  him  the 
place  of  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff,  or  that  with 
equal  promptitude  after  receiving  notice,  only 
a few  days  later,  of  his  appointment  as  briga- 
dier-general, he  wrote  again  to  Rawlins,  of- 
fering him  the  position  of  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  Rawlins  was  at  that  time  not 
only  entirely  ignorant  of  everything  pertaining 
to  military  affairs,  but  had  never  even  seen  a 
company  of  artillery,  cavalry,  or  infantry,  it 
will  be  admitted  at  once  that  he  must  have 
had  other  very  marked  qualities  to  commend 
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him  so  strongly  to  a professional  soldier,  and 
this  was  indeed  the  case.  Having  been  a 
politician  himself,  he  knew  many  of  the  lead- 
ing public  men  from  Illinois  and  the  north- 
west ; being  a lawyer,  he  had  carefully  studied 
the  relations  between  the  States  and  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  had  arrived  at  clear 
and  decided  notions  in  reference  to  the  duties 
of  the  citizen  towards  both.  He  was  a man 
of  the  most  ardent  patriotism,  with  prodigious 
energy  of  both  mind  and  body,  of  severe,  up- 
right conduct,  rigid  morals,  and  most  correct 
principles.  He  was  not  long  in  learning  either 
the  duties  of  his  own  station  or  the  general 
principles  of  army  organizations;  and  what  is 
still  more  important,  he  also  learned,  with  the 
promptitude  of  one  having  a true  genius  for 
war,  the  essential  rules  of  the  military  art,  so 
that  he  became  from  the  start  an  important 
factor  in  all  matters  concerning  his  chief, 
whether  personal  or  official,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  such  by  Grant,  as  well  as  by  all  the 
leading  officers  in  the  army  with  which  he 
was  connected.  He  did  not  hesitate  when 
occasion  seemed  to  call  for  it  to  express  his 
opinion  upon  all  questions  concerning  Grant, 
the  army  he  was  commanding,  or  the  public 
welfare ; and  this  he  did  in  language  so  for- 
cible and  with  arguments  so  sound  that  he 
never  failed  to  command  attention  and  respect, 
and  rarely  ever  failed  in  the  end  to  see  his 
views  adopted.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Grant 
was  accustomed  to  taking  formal  counsel  with 
Rawlins,  but  owing  to  circumstances  of  a per- 
sonal nature,  and  to  the  fearless  and  inde- 
pendent character  of  the  latter,  this  made  but 
little  difference  to  him.  Grant  himself  was  a 
stickler  neither  for  etiquette  nor  ceremony, 
while  Rawlins  never  permitted  either  to  stand 
between  him  and  the  performance  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  a duty.  Grant  was  al- 
ways willing  to  listen,  and  even  if  he  had 
not  been  he  could  not  well  have  failed  to 
hear  the  stentorian  tones  in  which  Rawlins 
occasionally  thought  it  necessary  to  impart 
his  views  to  a staff  or  general  officer,  so  that 
all  within  ear-shot  might  profit  thereby.  I 
never  knew  Grant  to  resent  the  liberties  taken 
by  Rawlins,  and  they  were  many,  but  to  the 
contrary  their  personal  intimacy,  although 
strained  at  times  and  perhaps  finally  in  some 
degree  irksome  to  Grant,  remained  unbro- 
ken to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  indeed  up 
to  the  date  of  Rawlins’s  death,  in  1869. 
When  the  history  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
shall  have  been  fully  written,  it  will  appear 
that  this  friendship  was  alike  creditable  to 
both  and  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  that 
Rawlins  was,  as  stated  by  Grant  himself,  “more 
nearly  indispensable  to  him  than  any  other 
man  in  the  army.”  Indeed  nothing  is  more 


certain  than  that  he  was  altogether  indispen- 
sable; and  that  he  was  a constant  and  most 
important  factor  in  all  that  concerned  Grant, 
either  personally  or  officially,  and  contributed 
more  to  his  success  at  every  stage  of  his  mili- 
tary career  than  any  or  all  other  officers  or 
influences  combined. 

Both  Sherman  and  McPherson  were  very 
intimate  with  Grant,  and  were  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  him;  both  were  fully 
trusted,  and  both  acted  towards  him  with  the 
most  perfect  loyalty;  and  yet  neither  of  them, 
although  both  were  men  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy,  ever  exerted  a tithe  of  the  influence 
that  was  exerted  by  Rawlins.  Sherman  was 
especially  open  and  outspoken  in  giving  his 
views,  whether  asked  for  or  not;  but  having 
once  freed  his  mind,  verbally,  or  by  letter,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign  in  op- 
position to  the  turning  movement  as  it  was 
finally  made,  he  dropped  his  contention  there, 
and  loyally  and  cheerfully,  without  hesitation 
or  delay,  and  equally  without  grumbling  or 
criticism,  set  vigorously  about  performing  the 
duty  assigned  to  him.  It  is  but  fair  to  add 
that  Sherman  always  had  decided  views.  He 
was  then,  as  now,  a man  of  great  abilities  and 
great  attainments,  not  only  in  the  art  of  war, 
but  in  nearly  everything  else.  In  short,  to  use 
his  own  words,  he  was  “ a great  deal  smarter 
man  than  Grant,”  and  knew  it,  and  perhaps 
Grant  knew  it  also,  and  yet  there  was  never 
any  rivalry  or  jealousy  between  them.  In  view 
of  all  this,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  marked 
differences  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  two  men, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  life  of  either  which  reflects  more  honor 
upon  him  than  his  friendship  for  and  confi- 
dence in  the  other. 

McPherson,  who  was  also  serving  with 
Grant  when  I joined  him,  and  enjoyed  his 
confidence  and  affectionate  regard,  was  also 
an  officer  of  rare  merit.  Like  Sherman,  he 
was  a graduate  of  the  Military  Academy,  and 
was  justly  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  intel- 
lect and  his  high  standing  and  attainments; 
in  the  military  profession.  He  was  much 
younger  than  Sherman,  but,  unlike  him,  had 
never  been  in  civil  life  since  his  original 
entry  into  the  service  at  West  Point.  He 
was  cheerful,  modest  and  unassuming,  but 
vigorous  and  active  in  the  performance  of 
every  duty,  and  while  he  was  justly  regarded 
by  all  as  a general  of  excellent  judgment  and 
great  promise,  and  while  it  is  also  certain 
that  he  enjoyed  Grant’s  confidence  and  es- 
teem to  the  highest  degree,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  Grant  rarely  if  ever  consulted  him 
on  questions  of  policy,  or  even  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  movements  or  dispositions  of  the 
army.  It  is  still  more  certain  that  McPherson 
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did  not,  during  the  Vicksburg  campaign  nor 
at  any  time  subsequent,  volunteer  his  opin- 
ions. He  neither  furnished  brains  nor  plans, 
as  was  at  one  time  so  commonly  supposed  in 
army  circles  to  be  the  case,  but  confined 
himself  strictly  to  the  duty  of  commanding 
his  corps,  and  doing  cheerfully  and  ably  what- 
ever he  was  ordered  to  do  by  those  in  author- 
ity over  him.  He  made  no  protests,  wrote  no 
letters  of  advice,  and  indulged  in  no  criticisms 
whatever.  He  was  an  ideal  subordinate,  with 
a commanding  figure  and  a lofty  and  patriotic 
character,  and  endeared  himself,  by  his  frank 
and  open  nature  and  his  chivalric  bearing  and 
behavior,  to  his  superiors  and  equals  as  well 
as  to  his  subordinates.  Grant  loved  him  as  a 
brother,  and  lost  no  opportunity  to  secure  his 
promotion  or  to  advance  his  fortunes,  but 
never  leant  upon  him  for  either  advice  or  plans. 
He  sent  orders  as  occasion  required,  never 
doubting  that  they  would  be  understood, 
and  loyally  and  intelligently  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  case  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

As  a rule  these  orders  were  general  in 
their  terms,  and  specially  designed  to  leave 
McPherson  free  to  regulate  and  arrange  the 
details  according  to  his  own  judgment.  So 
perfectly  in  accord  were  Grant  and  McPher- 
son, so  well  placed  was  Grant’s  confidence  in 
his  admirable  lieutenant,  that  there  was  never 
a shade  of  disappointment  or  ill  feeling  on  the 
part  of  either  towards  the  other.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  Grant  and  Rawlins  were 
of  one  mind  in  reference  to  both  Sherman  and 
McPherson,  and  indeed  in  reference  to  nearly 
everybody  else.  They  judged  from  the  same 
standpoint  and  from  the  same  facts,  knowledge 
of  which  necessarily  in  many  cases  reached 
Rawlins  first,  producing  a profound  impression 
on  his  vigorous  and  alert  mind,  and  with  gath- 
ered force  upon  that  of  his  chief.  It  is  proper 
to  add  that  I never  knew  an  army  which  was 
so  little  affected  by  jealousies,  ill  feeling,  and 
heart-burnings  as  was  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee under  Grant ; and  I cannot  imagine  an 
army  headquarters  or  administration  where 
prejudice  had  so  little  influence  or  where  the 
public  business  was  conducted  on  higher  prin- 
ciples than  at  those  of  General  Grant.  Merit 
and  success  were  the  sole  tests  by  which  sub- 
ordinate commanders  were  judged.  I say  merit 
and  success,  but  I wish  to  emphasize  the  state- 
ment that  merit  even  without  success  was  sure 
to  receive  the  recognition  it  deserved.  In  this 
respect  Grant’s  conduct  was  a model  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  His  pa- 
tience and  deliberation  caused  him  to  judge 
fairly  of  every  action  before  meting  out  praise 
or  blame.  With  the  former  he  was  lavish  and 
generous ; with  the  latter  no  one  could  be  more 
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sparing.  If  the  circumstances  did  not  justify 
success,  or  if  the  orders  given  were  misunder- 
stood, or  if  contingencies  were  not  properly 
provided*for,  he  would  always  say:  “ It  was 
my  fault,  not  his ; I ought  to  have  known 
better,”  or  “ I should  have  foreseen  the  diffi- 
culty,” or  “ I should  have  sent  so  and  so,” 
or  “ I should  have  given  him  a larger  force.” 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  with  such 
consideration  for  his  subordinate  command- 
ers, Grant  should  have  become  exceedingly 
popular  with  them,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.  And  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  was  free  from  and  above  all  clap- 
trap, and  utterly  despised  the  cheap  arts  of 
advertisement  and  popularity  so  easily  mas- 
tered by  the  military  charlatan.  He  was  at 
that  period  of  his  life  the  embodiment  of 
modesty  and  simplicity,  and  showed  it  not 
only  in  his  relations  with  those  above  and 
below  him,  but  in  his  retinue  and  equipage, 
whether  in  camp  or  on  the  march.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  crossed  the 
Mississippi  at  Bruinsburg,  without  a horse, 
and  with  no  baggage  whatever  except  a tooth- 
brush and  a paper  collar.  He  rode  forward  to 
the  battle  near  Port  Gibson  on  an  orderly’s 
horse,  and  knocked  about  the  field  and  coun- 
trylike any  private  soldier  till  his  own  horse  and 
camp  equipage,  which  did  not  cross  till  after 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  had  rejoined  him. 
Throughout  this  wonderful  campaign  he  shared 
every  hardship  and  every  peril,  and  what  is 
more,  never  for  a moment  forgot  the  comfort 
or  hardships  of  those  about  him. 

Having  been  engaged  the  second  night  in 
rebuilding  the  bridges  over  the  north  fork  of  the 
Bayou  Pierre,  in  order  that  the  army  might  not 
be  delayed  in  following  up  its  advantages,  after 
completing  my  task,  and  seeing  the  advanced 
division  well  started  on  the  march,  I went  to  the 
little  log-cabin  by  the  roadside  where  the  Gen- 
eral and  staff  had  bivouacked.  It  was  between 
two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
after  reporting  to  the  General,  as  he  always 
desired  should  be  done  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  bridge  was  completed  and 
the  column  moving,  I turned  in  for  sleep  and 
rest,  and  was  soon  unconscious  of  everything 
around  me.  Breakfast  was  ready  and  eaten 
before  daylight,  and  Grant  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff  moved  out  as  soon  as  they  could  see  the 
road  and  the  marching  soldiers ; but  as  it  was 
my  second  night  without  sleep  he  would  not 
permit  me  to  be  disturbed,  but  directed  the 
cook  to  put  up  my  breakfast,  and  left  an  or- 
derly to  keep  it  for  me,  and  to  show  me  the 
road  he  and  the  staff  had  taken.  I rejoined 
him,  after  a rapid  ride  of  fifteen  miles,  about 
noon  that  day,  shortly  after  w’hich,  hearing 
that  Grand  Gulf  had  been  abandoned  and 
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was  in  Admiral  Porter’s  possession,  he  started 
with  Rawlins,  myself,  Mr.  Dana,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  and  a few  orderlies,  to  that 
place.  Arriving  after  dark  he  went  at  once 
on  board  the  admiral’s  flag-ship,  where  he 
kept  us  all  busily  engaged  writing  dispatches 
and  orders  till  eleven  o’clock.  We  then  went 
ashore,  remounted  our  horses,  and  rode  rapidly 
through  the  dark  by  a strange  and  circuitous 
road  to  Hankinson’s  ferry,  to  which  point  the 
army  had  been  directed.  The  distance  covered 
that  night  was  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
miles,  and  for  the  day  between  forty-five  and 
fifty.  We  rejoined  the  army  at  a double  log 
plantation  house  about  a mile  from  the  ferry, 
just  as  dawn  began  to  appear.  Hastily  un- 
saddling our  horses,  we  threw  ourselves  flat 
upon  the  porch,  using  our  saddles  for  pillows 
and  our  horse-blankets  for  covering.  General 
Grant  did  not  even  take  time  to  select  a soft 
plank,  but  lay  down  at  the  end  of  the  porch 
so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  rest  of  us  as  we 
came  up.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  we  were  all  asleep,  and  yet  he  and  the 
rest  were  up  and  about  their  respective  duties 
shortly  after  sunrise.  The  army  was  rapidly 
concentrated,  provisions  were  brought  for- 
ward, and  in  a few  days  operations  were 
again  renewed  and  the  country  was  electrified 
by  the  series  of  brilliant  victories  which 
followed.  Grant’s  conduct  throughout  the 
campaign  was  characterized  by  the  same  vigor, 
activity,  and  untiring  and  unsleeping  energy 
that  he  displayed  during  the  two  days  which 
I have  just  described.  It  is  difficult,  I should 
say  impossible,  to  imagine  wherein  his  personal 
or  official  conduct  from  the  beginning  of  the 
turning  movement  by  Bruinsburg,  till  the  army 
had  sat  down  behind  Vicksburg,  could  have 
been  more  admirable  or  more  worthy  of  praise. 
His  combinations,  movements,  and  battles 
were  models  which  may  well  challenge  com- 
parison with  those  of  Napoleon  during  his 
best  days.  Withal  he  was  still  modest,  con- 
siderate, and  approachable.  Victory  brought 
with  it  neither  pride  nor  presumption.  Fame, 
so  dear  to  every  honorable  and  patriotic  sol- 
dier, had  now  come  to  him,  and  his  praise 
resounded  throughout  the  North.  Cavil  and 
complaint  were  silenced.  His  shortcomings 
ceased  to  be  matters  for  public  condemnation; 
and  when  Vicksburg  and  the  army  defending 
it  also  fell  before  his  well-directed  blows,  no 
name  in  all  the  land  brought  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  minds  of  the  loyal  and  patriotic  people 
as  did  that  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  President 
Lincoln  hastened  to  write  him  a cordial  and 
magnanimous  letter,  saying  in  regard  to  the 
forecast  of  the  campaign,  “ I now  wish  to 


make  a personal  acknowledgment  that  you 
were  right  and  I wrong.”  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  whatever  were  Lincoln’s  opinions 
during  the  campaign  he  kept  them  to  himself, 
and,  so  far  as  General  Grant  then  knew,  did 
not  in  any  way  try  to  influence  him  or  his 
movements.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
notwithstanding  the  heartiness  and  magnanim- 
ity of  the  letter  just  referred  to,  a new  source 
of  anxiety  had  arisen  in  Lincoln’s  mind  in  re- 
gard to  General  Grant,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  anxiety  will  best  appear  from  the 
following  anecdote. 

Amongst  the  most  sagacious  and  prudent 
of  General  Grant’s  friends  was  J.  Russel 
Jones,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Galena,  at  that  time 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  and  also  a warm  and  trusted 
friend  of  the  President.  Mr.  Jones,  feeling  a 
deep  interest  in  General  Grant,  and  having 
many  friends  and  neighbors  under  his  com- 
mand, had  joined  the  army  at  Vicksburg  and 
was  there  on  the  day  of  its  final  triumph. 
Lincoln,  hearing  this,  and  knowing  his  in- 
timacy with  Grant,  sent  for  him,  shortly  after 
his  return  to  Chicago,  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Jones  started  immediately  and 
traveled  night  and  day.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
railway  station  at  Washington  he  was  met  by 
the  President’s  servants  and  carriage,  taken 
directly  to  the  White  House,  and  at  once  shown 
into  the  President’s  room.  After  a hurried 
but  cordial  greeting  the  President  led  the  way 
to  the  library,  closed  the  doors,  and  when 
he  was  sure  that  they  were  entirely  alone 
addressed  him  as  follows  : 

“ 1 have  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Jones,  to  know 
if  that  man  Grant  wants  to  be  President.” 
Mr.  Jones,  although  somewhat  astonished 
at  the  question  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  asked,  replied  at  once : 

“ No,  Mr.  President.” 

“ Are  you  sure  ? ” queried  the  latter. 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Jones,  “perfectly  sure;  I 
have  just  come  from  Vicksburg;  I have  seen 
General  Grant  frequently  and  talked  fully 
and  freely  with  him,  about  that  and  every 
other  question,  and  I know  he  has  no  politi- 
cal aspirations  whatever,  and  certainly  none 
for  the  Presidency.  His  only  desire  is  to  see 
you  reelected,  and  to  do  what  he  can  under 
your  orders  to  put  down  the  rebellion  and 
restore  peace  to  the  country.” 

“Ah,  Mr.  Jones,”  said  Lincoln,  “you  have 
lifted  a great  weight  off  my  mind,  and  done 
me  an  immense  amount  of  good,  for  I tell  you, 
my  friend,  no  man  knows  how  deeply  that  pres- 
idential grub  gnaws  till  he  has  had  it  himself.” 


James  Harrison  Wilsofi. 


“ TAPS.”  * 


August  8,  1885. 

BRAVE  heart,  good-night!  the  evening  shadows  fall; 

Silenced  the  tramping  feet,  the  wailing  dirge, 

The  cannons’  roar;  faint  dies  the  bugle  call, 

“ Lights  out ! ” — the  sentry’s  tread  scarce  wakes  the  hush, 

Good-night. 


Swift  flows  the  river,  murmuring  as  it  flows, — 

Soft  slumber-giving  airs  invite  to  rest; 

Pain’s  hours  of  anguish  fled  — tired  eyelids  close  • — 

Love  wishes  thee,  as  oft  and  oft  before, 

Good-night. 


The  stars  look  down  upon  thy  calm  repose 
As  once  on  tented  field,  on  battle  eve ; 

No  clash  of  arms,  sad  heralder  of  woes, 

Now  rudely  breaks  the  sleep  God’s  peace  enfolds, — 

Good-night. 

Thy  silence  speaks,  and  tells  of  honor,  truth, 

Of  faithful  service, — generous  victory, — 

A nation  saved.  For  thee  a nation  weeps, — 

Clasps  hands  again,  through  tears!  Our  Leader  sleeps! 

Good-night. 

R.  M.  Newton . 


THE  DEAD  COMRADE.* 


COME,  soldiers,  arouse  ye! 

Another  has  gone; 

Let  us  bury  our  comrade, 

His  battles  are  done. 

His  sun  it  is  set ; 

He  was  true,  he  was  brave, 
He  feared  not  the  grave, — 
There  is  nought  to  regret. 


Bring  music  and  banners 
And  wreaths  for  his  bier;  — 

No  fault  of  the  fighter 
That  Death  conquered  here. 

Bring  him  home  ne’er  to  rove, 
Bear  him  home  to  his  rest, 

And  over  his  breast 
Fold  the  flag  of  his  love. 


Great  Captain  of  battles, 

We  leave  him  with  Thee. 

What  was  wrong,  O forgive  it; 

His  spirit  make  free. 

Sound  taps,  and  away! 

Out  lights,  and  to  bed, — 

Farewell,  soldier  dead ! 

Farewell  — for  a day  ! 

R.  W G. 


The  burial  service  at  the  funeral  of  General  Grant  closed  impressively  with  the  sound  of  “ Taps  ” 

(Lights  out). 
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A Contradicted  “Famous  Saying.” 

IT'DITOR  of  The  Century  Magazine. 

j Sir  : About  two  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
there  appeared  in  some  newspaper  that  was  shown  to 
me  a report  of  a conversation  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  between  General  Grant  and  myself  soon  after  the 
battle,  in  which  I was  represented  as  rallying  him  upon 
the  narrowness  of  his  escape,  and  saying  that  he  had 
not  transports  enough  to  carry  off  ten  thousand  men  ; 
to  which  he  was  reported  as  replying,  in  substance, 
that  when  it  came  to  retreating  transportation  would 
not  have  been  required  for  more  than  ten  thousand. 

The  story  had  been  colored  for  popular  effect,  but 
was  traceable  to  a conversation  in  a vein  of  pleasantry 
that  occurred  at  my  camp  among  a party  of  officers,  in 
which  I had  taken  but  little  part. 

Some  time  afterward  it  took  on  a modification  which 
suited  the  alleged  conversation  to  my  meeting  with 
General  Grant  on  my  arrival  at  Pittsburg  Landing 
during  the  battle.  This  changed  materially  the  char- 
acter of  the  report,  but  I continued  to  treat  it  with  the 
indifference  which  I thought  it  deserved,  though  the 
story  has  been  freely  circulated.  I never  knew  until 
within  a few  months  past,  through  the  publication  of 
the  “ War  Records,”  that  in  its  modified  form  it  had  the 
indorsement  of  an  official  authorship. 

From  that  publication  it  appears  that  a year  after 
the  battle  General  Grant  called  upon  three  of  his 
staff-officers  to  make  reports  concerning  the  move- 
ments of  General  Lew  Wallace’s  division  on  the  day 
of  the  battle,  in  answer  to  a complaint  of  the  latter 
officer  that  injustice  had  been  done  him  in  General 
Grant’s  reports.  Two  of  the  officers,  namely,  General 
McPherson  and  Captain  Rowley,  in  their  replies  con- 
fined themselves  to  that  subject.  The  third,  Colonel 
Rawlins,  on  the  other  hand,  made  it  the  occasion  of  a 
specific  defense,  or  explanation,  or  commendation,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  of  General  Grant’s  relation 
to  the  battle.  Among  other  things  that  have  since 
been  more  or  less  disputed,  he  said : 

“ General  Nelson’s  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
reached  Savannah  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  of  April,  but 
General  Buell  himself  did  not  arrive.  . . . You  [General 
Grant]  then  rode  back  to  the  house  near  the  river  that  had 
been  designated  for  headquarters,  to  learn  what  word  if 
any  had  been  received  from  General  Nelson,  whose  di- 
vision you  expected  soon  to  arrive  at  the  landing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river ; and  you  there  met  Maj.-Gen. 
D.  C.  Buell,  who  had  arrived  at  Savannah  and  taken 
a steamer  and  come  up  to  see  you,  and  learn  how  the  bat- 
tle was  progressing  in  advance  of  his  force.  Among  his 
first  inquiries  was  : ‘ What  preparations  have  you  made 
for  retreating  ? ’ To  which  you  replied,  ‘ I have  not  yet 
despaired  of  whipping  them,  general’ ; and  went  on  to 
state  to  him  your  momentary  expectation  of  the  arrival 
of  General  Wallace,  to  whom  orders  had  been  timely 
and  repeatedly  sent,  and  that  General  Nelson’s  division 
might  soon  be  expected  by  the  wagon-road  from 
Savannah,”  etc. 

This  statement,  ridiculous  and  absurd  in  its  princi- 
pal feature,  is  incorrect  in  every  particular. 

It  is  well  known  that  I arrived  at  Savannah  on  the 
5th  of  April;  General  Grant  did  not,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred, find  me  at  the  landing  at  Pittsburg  — I found 


him  there ; we  did  not  meet  at  “ the  house  near  the 
river,”  but  on  his  headquarters  steamer. 

I mention  these  points  only  to  show  the  tendency 
of  the  statement  to  error,  and  I aver  that  no  such  con- 
versation as  is  described  ever  occurred,  and  that  the 
contingency  of  a retreat  was  not  brought  forward  by 
General  Grant  or  by  me. 

My  attention  has  within  a few  days  been  called  to- 
the  fact  that  an  article,  in  a recent  number  of  The 
Century,  has  given  fresh  circulation  to  the  story,  and 
has  combined  the  official  and  the  original  phraseology 
of  it.  I have  regarded  it  as  a trivial  question,  of  little 
moment  to  either  General  Grant  or  myself;  but  per- 
haps the  value  attached  to  it  by  others  makes  it  proper 
for  me  to  give  it  an  attention  which  I have  not  here- 
tofore chosen  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Airdrie,  July  10,  1885. ' £),  C.  Buell. 

General  Heintzelman  in  the  Peninsula  Campaign. 

In  The  Century  for  May  General  McClellan  has 
an  article,  “The  Peninsular  Campaign,”  in  which, 
there  are  one  or  two  misstatements  in  regard  to  the 
Third  Corps,  commanded  by  General  Heintzelman. 
Fortunately  my  father’s  papers,  which  are  in  my  pos- 
session, contain  replies  to  both  allegations, — one 
in  the  handwriting  of  General  Heintzelman’s  adju- 
tant-general, and  the  other  the  rough  draft  of  a let- 
ter addressed  to  General  L.  Thomas,  then  Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Army. 

On  page  147  General  McClellan  states  : 

“ All  the  corps  commanders  on  the  south  side  were  on 
the  26th  directed  to  be  prepared  to  send  as  many  troops  as 
they  could  spare  in  support  of  Porter  on  the  next  day.  All 
of  them  thought  the  enemy  so  strong  in  their  respective 
fronts  as  to  require  all  their  force  to  hold  their  positions.  ’ ’ 

Upon  the  demand  for  troops  General  Heintzelman 
replied  as  follows  : 

Headquarters  3D  Corps,  4 p.  m.,  June  26,  1862. 

General  Marcy,  Chief  of  Staff : I think  I can  hold' 
the  intrenchments  with  four  brigades  for  twenty-four 
hours ; that  would  leave  two  (2)  brigades  available  for 
service  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  the  men  are  so 
tired  and  worn  out  that  I fear  they  would  not  be  in  a con- 
dition to  fight  after  making  a march  of  any  distance.  . . . 

S.  P.  Heintzelman,  Brigadier-General. 

This  is  far  from  being  a statement  that  all  his  forces 
were  required  to  hold  his  own  lines. 

Then,  on  page  148,  General  McClellan  says  : 

“ Meanwhile,  through  a misunderstanding  of  his  or- 
ders and  being  convinced  that  the  troops  of  Sumner  and 
Franklin  at  Savage's  Station  were  ample  for  the  purpose 
in  view,  Heintzelman  withdrew  his  troops  during  the- 
afternoon,  crossed  the  swamp  at  Brackett’s  Ford,  and 
reached  the  Charles  City  road  with  the  rear  of  his  col- 
umn at  10  P.  M.” 

When  the  same  statement  was  first  made  in  1863. 
General  Heintzelman  wrote  the  following  letter  : 

Headquarters  Defences  of  Washington, 
April  11,  1863. 

General  L.  Thomas,  Adjutant-General,  U.  S. 

A.,  Washington. 

General:  I find  in  the  “New  York  Tribune”  of 
the  8th  of  April  a “ Preliminary  Report  of  the  Operations 
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of  the  Army  of^he  Potomac,  since  June  25,  1862,” 
made  by  General  G.  B.  McClellan.  . . . 

In  a paragraph  commencing  “On  the  28th  Porter’s 
corps  was  also  moved  across  the  White  Oak  Swamp,” 
etc.,  is  the  following : 

“ They  were  ordered  to  hold  this  position  tin  til  dark,  then  to 
fall  back  across  the  swamp  and  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  army. 
This  order  was  not  fully  carried  out,  nor  was  the  exact  position 
I designated  occupied  by  the  different  divisions  concerned.” 

I was  furnished  with  a map  marked  in  red  with  the 
positions  we  should  occupy. 

As  I had  the  fortified  lines  thrown  up  some  time  before 
by  the  troops  in  my  command  I had  no  difficulty  in 
knowing  where  to  go,  and  I did  occupy  these  fines. 
General  Sumner’ s were  more  indefinite  and  he  occupied 
a position  in  advance  of  the  one  designated.  This  left 
a space  of  half  a mile  unoccupied,  between  his  right  and 
Franklin’s  left.  In  the  morning  I was  informed  that 
some  rebels  were  already  at  or  near  Dr.  Trent’s  house, 
where  General  McClellan’s  headquarters  had  been ; I 
sent  and  found  this  to  be  the  case.  General  Franklin 
had  also  called  at  my  headquarters  and  told  me  that  the 
enemy  were  repairing  the  bridges  of  the  Chickahominy 
and  would  soon  cross  in  force.  About  1 p.  M.  I saw  some 
of  our  troops  filing  into  the  fields  between  Dr.  Trent’s 
house  and  Savage  s Station,  and  a few  moments  later 
Generals  Franklin  and  W.  F.  Smith  came  to  me  and 
reported  the  enemy  approaching  and  urged  me  to  ride 
to  General  Sumner  and  get  him  to  fall  back  and  close 
this  gap.  I rode  briskly  to  the  front,  and  on  the  Williams- 
burg road,  where  it  passed  between  my  two  divisions, 
met  General  Sumner’s  troops  falling  back.  He  wished 
me  to  turn  back  with  him  to  arrange  for  ulterior  opera- 
tions, but  as  my  right  flank  was  entirely  uncovered  by 
these  movements,  I declined  until  after  I had  seen  mv 
division  commanders  and  given  them  orders  how  to  fall 
back.  On  my  return  there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding 
General  Sumner,  and  when  found  he  informed  me  he 
had  made  his  arrangements.  I returned  to  mv  com- 
mand, and  on  the  way  found  the  ground  filled  with 
troops,  more  than  could  be  used  to  any  advantage,  and 
if  the  enemy  planted  a few  batteries  of  artillerv  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  railroad,  they  would  have  been  cut 
in  pieces. 

An  aide  to  General  McClellan  having  reported  to  me 
the  day  before  to  point  out  to  me  a road  across  the  White 
Oak  Swamp,  opening  from  the  left  flank  of  my  position 
of  the  fortified  fines,  I did  not  hesitate  to  retreat  by  that 
road,  and  left  at  3 P.  M.  General  Smith,  of  Franklin’s 
corps,  having  sent  to  the  rear  all  his  batteries  earlier  in 
the  day,  I,  at  his  request,  let  him  have  two  of  mine  (Os- 
born’s and  Bramhall’s),  and  they  did  good  service  that 
afternoon  in  checking  and  defeating  the  rebel  attack. 

My  remaining  would  have  been  no  aid  to  General 
Sumner,  as  he  already  had  more  troops  than  he  could 
defile  through  the  narrow  road  in  his  rear,  and  the  road 
I took  covered  his  left  flank. 

Before  dark  the  advance  of  my  corps  was  across  the 
swamp,  and  by  10  P.  M.  the  rear  was  over,  with  but  little 
molestation  from  the  enemy.  I immediatelv  sought 
General  McClellan,  and  reported  to  him  what  I had 
done,  and  this  is  the  first  intimation  I have  had  tha  mv 
conduct  was  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

To  hold  my  position  till  dark,  by  which  time  I was  to 
receive  orders,  would  have  been  impossible.  After  Gen- 
erals Franklin  and  Sumner  had  fallen  back,  mv  right 
flank  and  rear  were  uncovered,  and  by  a road*  which 
passed  entirely  in  my  rear ; and  bevond*  mv  right  flank 
my  only  line  of  retreat  would  have’  been  cut  off,  and  I 
would  have  lost  my  entire  corps.  I did  not  know  w here 
General  McClellan  was,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible 
to  report  to  him  for  orders. 

When  General  Bimey  reached  Fisher’s  Ford,  the 
enemy  were  there,  but  not  in  force  ; they  soon  arrived  in 
force,  and  he  had  to  take  another  road  more  to  our  left. 
Had  we  been  a little  later  they  would  have  been  in  pos- 
session, and  our  retreat  by  this  road  cut  off. 

S.  P.  Heintzelman. 

I trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  find  space  for  these 
letters. 

Washington*,  D.  C. 
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VIEWS  OF  GENERAL  GRANT  AND  SENATOR  SUMNER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Century  Magazine. 

Sir  : In  General  Badeau’s  article  on  General  Grant, 
published  in  your  current  (May,  1885)  number,  page 
160,  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

“ Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  I was  present  when  a 
Committee  of  Congress,  headed  by  Charles  Sumner, 
waited  on  him  [General  Grant]  to  propose  that  a pic- 
ture should  be  painted  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  to  be 
placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  But  he  told  them 
he  should  never  consent,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to 
any  picture  being  placed  in  the  Capitol  to  commemorate 
a victory  in  which  our  own  countrymen  were  the  losers.  ” 

WTill  you  allow  me  to  submit  the  reasons  why  I think 
General  Badeau  is  mistaken  in  affirming  that  Charles 
Sumner  headed  the  committee  which  called  on  General 
Grant  for  the  purpose  specified?  I thought  it  was 
generally  known  that  Mr.  Sumner  stood  almost  alone 
in  our  Congressional  annals,  among  statesmen  iden- 
tified with  the  Union  side  in  the  Civil  W7ar,  as  advo- 
cating the  policy  of  not  allowing  victories  of  fellow- 
citizens  over  each  other  to  be  perpetuated  by  national 
memorials,  but  as  the  statement  referred  to  seems  to 
have  passed  unchallenged  by  the  press,  I think  it  now 
incumbent  on  me  to  give  the  evidence  as  to  Mr.  Sum- 
ner’s position  on  this  question,  drawn  entirely  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

As  early  as  May,  1862,  the  question  arose  upon  a dis- 
patch of  General  McClellan,  where,  after  announcing 
the  capture  of  Williamsburg,  he  inquired  whether  he 
was  authorized  to  follow  the  example  of  other  gener- 
als and  direct  the  names  of  battles  to  be  placed  on  the 
colors  of  regiments.  This  being  communicated  to  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Sumner,  May  8,  1862,  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution : Resolved , That  in  the  efforts  now 
making  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  throughout  the  country,  it  is  inexpe- 
dient that  the  names  of  victories  obtained  over  our  fel- 
low-citizens should  be  placed  on  the  regimental  colors 
of  the  United  States. 

February  27,  1865,  more  than  a month  before  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  the  Senate  having  under  considera- 
tion an  appropriation  for  a picture  in  the  National 
Capitol,  Mr.  Sumner  moved  as  an  amendment,  “ That 
in  the  National  Capitol,  dedicated  to  the  National  Un- 
ion, there  shall  be  no  picture  of  a victory  in  battle  with 
our  fellow-citizens.'’' 

On  December  2,  1872,  Air.  Sumner  introduced  in 
the  Senate  the  following  bill : A Bill  to  regulate  the 

Army  Register  a?id  the  Regimental  Colors  of  the  United 
States. 

Whereas,  The  National  Unity  and  good-will  among 
fellow-citizens  can  be  assured  only  through  oblivion 
of  past  differences,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  usage 
of  civilized  nations  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  civil 
war.  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate,  etc.,  that  the  names  of 
battles  with  fellow-citizens  shall  not  be  continued  in 
the  Army  Register  or  placed  on  the  regimental  colors 
of  the  United  States. 

This  bill  was  the  cause  of  a hasty  and  ill-considered 
resolution  of  censure  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature, which  did  much  to  embitter  the  last  years  of 
Air.  Sumner’s  life.  Happily  the  resolution  was  rescin- 
ded the  winter  before  his  death.  But  it  was  neverthe- 
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less  true  that  he  suffered  for  this,  as  he  had  suffered 
for  his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  slave. 

I know  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prove  a neg- 
ative, but  if  the  recorded  acts  and  opinions  of  a man  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious  of  his  views  when  once  adopted 
can  prove  anything,  it  seems  to  me  that  I have  shown 
that  Charles  Sumner  could  not  have  proposed  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  have  a picture  of  the  Surrender  of  Lee 
placed  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  General  Badeau  may,  in  this  instance,  have 
confounded  the  action  of  Senator  Wilson  with  that  of 
Senator  Sumner.  Senator  Wilson  was  at  that  time 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
and,  as  the  Senate  proceedings  show,  held  opposite 
opinions  from  his  colleague  in  regard  to  the  policy  of 
perpetuating  the  memorials  of  civil  war.  To  find  Mr. 
Sumner  represented  as  acting  in  behalf  of  such  a policy 
is  as  surprising  to  one  familiar  with  his  record  as  it 
would  be  to  encounter  a statement  that  Cobden  had  ad- 
vocated the  Corn  Laws  or  Garrison  the  Slave  Trade. 

I will  only  add  that  on  careful  investigation  it  ap- 
pears that  neither  Mr.  Sumner’s  motions  nor  his  bill 
was  ever  enacted  into  written  law.  The  idea  contained 
in  them,  however,  has  become  part  of  the  unwritten 
law  of  the  Republic.  No  picture  or  other  representa- 
tion of  a victory  in  battle  with  fellow-citizens  has 
ever  been  placed  in  the  National  Capitol,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  none  will  be.  The  names  of  the  battles  of 
the  Civil  War  were  placed  on  the  regimental  colors, 
and  in  the  Army  Register,  by  an  order  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan in  1862.  In  1878  the  names  of  the  battles  were 
stricken  from  the  Army  Register  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  when  new  sets  of  colors  are  fur- 
nished to  the  regiments  of  the  regular  army  the  names 
of  the  battles  are  no  longer  inscribed  thereon. 

Charles  W.  Eldridge. 

General  Grant’s  Premonition. 

General  Grant’s  reticence  in  talking  about  him- 
self has  always  been  one  of  his  marked  characteristics. 
The  only  occasion  known  to  many  well-informed  per- 
sons when  General  Grant  was  ever  heard  to  express 
an  opinion  of  his  own  qualifications  was  at  a dinner 
he  gave  at  the  White  House  in  March,  1874.  There 
were  but  few  guests,  among  them  Roscoe  Conkling, 
Simon  Cameron,  and  Senator  J.  M.  Johnston  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  last-named  gentleman  sat  next  to  General 
Grant  at  the  table.  The  talk  turned  on  the  war,  and 


while  the  others  were  discussing  if  Senator  Johnston 
turned  to  General  Grant  and  said  to  him : 

“ Mr.  President,  will  you  permit  me  to  ask  you  a 
question  which  has  always  been  of  great  interest  to  me  ? 
Did  you,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  have  any  premoni- 
tion that  you  were  to  be  the  man  of  the  struggle  ? ” 
“I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  it,”  replied  General 
Grant.  “ I saw  a lot  of  very  ordinary  fellows  pitch- 
ing in  and  getting  commissions.  I knew  I could  do  as 
well  and  better  than  they  could,  so  I applied  for  a 
commission  and  got  it.” 

“ Then,”  asked  Senator  Johnston,  “ when  did  you 
know  that  you  were  the  man  of  destiny  ? ” 

General  Grant  looked  straight  ahead  of  him,  with  an 
expression  on  his  inscrutable  face  that  Senator  Johns- 
ton had  never  seen  there  before. 

“ After  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,”  he  said,  after  a pause. 
“ WhenVicksburg  capitulated,  I knew  then  that  I was  to 
be  the  man  of  the  war;  that  Ishould  command  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  and  bring  the  war  to  a close.” 

“ But,”  said  Senator  Johnston,  “ you  had  had  great 
and  notable  successes  before  the  days  of  Vicksburg. 
You  had  fought  Shiloh  and  captured  Fort  Donelson.” 
“That  is  true,”  responded  General  Grant;  “but 
while  they  gave  me  confidence  in  myself,  I could  not  see 
what  was  before  me  until  Vicksburg  fell.  Then  I saw 
it  as  plainly  as  I now  do.  I knew  I should  be  com- 
mander in  chief  and  end  the  war.” 

At  the  same  White  House  dinner  Simon  Cameron 
described  the  scene  when  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  United  States  army. 
Mr.  Cameron  said  he  was  sitting  one  morning  in  his 
room  at  the  War  Department,  he  being  Secretary 
of  War,  when  General  Johnston  entered,  deeply  agi- 
tated, and  carrying  in  his  hand  a paper,  which  Sec- 
retary Cameron  suspected  was  General  Johnston’s 
resignation.  He  handed  it  to  the  secretary  without 
saying  a word.  The  secretary  glanced  at  it,  saw  what 
it  was,  and  said : 

“ I regret  to  see  this,  General;  I understand  what  it 
means.  You  are  going  South.  This  is  not  what  you 
should  do.” 

General  Johnston  replied  under  great  emotion: 

“ I feel  it  my  duty  to  resign,  and  I ask  that  my 
resignation  be  accepted  at  once.” 

“ It  shall  be,”  said  the  secretary;  “ but  you  are  mis- 
taken as  to  your  duty.” 

General  Johnston  bowed  and  said  : 

“ I think  it  my  duty,”  and,  without  another  word, 
the  two  men  bowed  low  to  each  other  and  General 
Johnston  hurried  from  the  room. 

M.  E.  Seawell. 
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Each  morn  the  tire-maids  come  to  robe  their  queen, 
Who  rises  feeble,  tottering,  faded,  gray. 

Her  dress  must  be  of  silver  blent  with  green; 

At  the  least  change  her  court  would  shriek  dismay. 

Each  noon  the  wrinkled  nobles,  one  by  one, 

Group  round  her  throne  and  low  obeisance  give. 
Then  all,  in  melancholy  unison, 

Advise  her  by  antique  prerogative. 


